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MRS. WARD’S MASTERPIECE 


By GREENOUGH WuitTE, A.M., B.D. 


Author of An Outline of the Philosophy of English Literature; A Saint of the Southern 
Church, etc. 


Eleanor, a Novel. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1900 


1" HER first essay in the art of fiction, Miss Bretherton, Mrs. 

Ward told us, in a simple, natural manner, a pleasing 
story with a strain of pathos, not burdened by any discussion 
of problems, theological, economic or political. In her next, 
very much larger and most famous novel, Robert Elsmere, 
she began her wanderings in the thorny paths of problem- 
literature, applying the method of fiction, after a fashion fatal 
to its beauty and its function as fine art, to the treatment of 
“burning questions” of the day, the theme in this case being 
Biblical criticism. This was continued in David Grieve, her 
strongest work; and then, in Marcella, she turned to matters 
of social and economic controversy, and in its sequel, Sir 
George Tressady, to politics. In all these books Mrs. Ward 
proved herself a thoughtful writer of ripe culture, a worthy 
successor of George Eliot, continuing a dignified tradition 
in English fiction, and exhibiting conspicuously the qualities 
that Taine distinguished as most characteristic of that fic- 
tion—realism and didacticism. A subtly interesting point is 
the fact that her novels illustrate a phenomenon constantly 
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repeated in literary history—the dissemination of the poetic 
ideas of one generation in the fiction of the ensuing. Clough’s 
and Arnold’s conceptions of life have been circulated by Mrs. 
Ward among strata of readers never reached by the poets 
themselves. In her latest work she names and quotes from 
both. 

The years of her production between Miss Bretherton and 
Helbeck of Bannisdale will probably come to be regarded as 
a Babylonish captivity of her genius to attempted solutions 
of problems of thought and duty; but in the last-named work 
a change is perceptible, which future literary historians will 
doubtless distinguish as her “later manner’”—really a return, 
greatly deepened and enriched, to her first. In Helbeck and 
Eleanor the familiar religious problem, as embodied, this time, 
in Roman Catholicism, is not by any means wanting; but it 
is duly subordinated, especially in the latter, to the demands 
of art. The distinctive feature of this her latest phase may 
be defined as the infusion of a romantic element; both books 
reveal a beauty, a human sympathy, a maturity of power, 
never attained by the novelist before. 

Eleanor belongs to the class of international novels. It is 
a tale of a group of English people and an American girl so- 
journing in Italy, with points of contact with Roman society. 
Its intellectual atmosphere is that of the intransigent attitude 
of the Papal system toward Italian nationality, natural 
science, Biblical criticism, liberal theology; it is an impres- 
sive spectacle, this desperate defense of a vast dogmatic fabric 
against the sapping and mining of modern ideas. The scene 
of the story is laid throughout in Italy, for the most part in 
an old villa on the Alban hills, overlooking the Campagna and 
the dome of St. Peter’s, and lastly in the Tuscan hill town of 
Torre Amiata. This exquisite setting contributes potently to 
the artistic charm of the book; it gives the authoress oppor- 
tunity for choice descriptive passages, that are not in the least 
degree disproportionate or overdone. In Eleanor, in fact, 
Mrs. Ward’s style attains its relative perfection; it yields 
deep-felt satisfaction to escape for a while from the vulgarism 
or decadent impressionism of much contemporary writing, 
and to be borne along upon the even flow of her pure and cul- 
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tivated English. Note of time is accurately kept; the action 
takes place in the spring and summer of the year 1896. 

Mrs. Ward’s strong point is characterization, and this she 
has reduced to a science: the individual in relation to his 
environment. As this is generally antagonistic, two types 
are evolved—those of repression and rebellion in the face of 
an unfavorable environment. A third and happier type is 
the expressive, or demonstrative. This scheme—expression, 
repression, rebellion—forms the groundwork of all her novels. 
In Elsmere the hero is demonstrative, his wife repressed, his 
wife’s sister rebellious; in Marcella the heroine is of the first, 
her mother and lover of the second type, and Jim Hurd, the 
gamekeeper, of the third; in Helbeck the hero is of repressed, 
the heroine of rebellious nature. In Eleanor the familiar 
series reappears; there are really two heroines; she who gives 
title to the book is of demonstrative, Lucy Foster, the young 
American, of repressed nature, and the hero, Edward Manisty, 
is out of sorts with his surroundings. These three leading 
characters are introduced, properly, at the very outset, in the 
first chapter. Manisty has been privately educated, and his 
difference from other men is thus partly explained. He has 
a brilliant and highly cultivated intellect, is inordinately ego- 
tistical, and suffers the periodical reactions of egotism into 
self-dissatisfaction and disgust; he is essentially a romantic 
character, a man of moods, a genius, but eccentric. He was 
bred up by his father to the life of politics, and has been a 
member of Parliament, but has revolted from the Liberal 
party and is now passionately and perversely reactionary. He 
is engaged as the story opens in the composition of a book 
which is to carry dismay into the Liberal ranks—a paradoxi- 
cal defense of the old Papal régime against the new Italian 
government. In this self-imposed task he enjoys the devoted 
collaboration of his cousin, Eleanor Burgoyne. Neither of 
them possesses any religious convictions; their Christianity 
is of the “literary” description; they admire Roman Catholi- 
cism as they would some great work of art; it appeals to their 
esthetic sense, and on its utilitarian side, as an agency to 
police the masses. Eleanor herself is the perfection of breed- 
ing, the fragile flower of a line of cultivated ancestry. She is 
highly accomplished, acquainted with several languages and 
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literatures, and is something of an artist and musician; she 
plays Chopin, that consummate expression of romantic sen- 
timent in music. In the background of her existence there 
looms a terrible tragedy—the self-destruction of her hus- 
band, carrying with him her baby boy. Always delicate, her 
haunting sorrow has brought her almost to the brink of the 
grave, and has marred her beauty; but she possesses in fullest 
measure that indefinable quality of charm. Her ruling pas- 
sion is love of approbation, a desire to please, and this 
accounts for her exquisite tact, her daintiness in dress, her 
genuine kindness of heart. She hungers for affection, and in 
the course of her winter’s work over his book has become 
deeply interested in her cousin. Lucy Foster is the guest of 
the household, whose members have been entertained in 
America by her relatives. She is an embodiment of the New 
England conscience, and her Puritanism often causes amuse- 
ment to her cosmopolitan hosts. She is different from other 
girls, is of deep, reserved nature, with undeveloped poten- 
tialities. Her beauty, of Hellenic cast, is obscured by stiff- 
ness of manner and utter lack of taste in dress, but is soon 
brought out under Eleanor’s deft touch, and she becomes a 
type of her people, grounded in Puritan ethics and religion, 
and taking on, in process of time, a high culture—not undone 
by it, but assimilating it. This is without doubt the finest type 
of human character, and we rejoice to claim it as truly Ameri- 
can, while wishing that it were more general. Every Ameri- 
can miust be grateful to Mrs. Ward for discerning it and 
handling it so sympathetically. One is instinctively reminded 
of another flower of New England soil transported to Italy, 
the virgin Hilda, in The Marble Faun, forcibly so when Lucy 
attends a Papal function in St. Peter’s. The minor charac- 
ters in the book are true to life, and the dialogue is natural, 
as is proved by the fact that the speakers are interested in it; 
they do not address the reader—a common fault among 
didactic novelists. 

So much for the preparation. The exciting force is intro- 
duced about a third way through the book, when serious 
dramatic action begins; thenceforth the plot unfolds rapidly. 
This critical incident is the stoning of Lucy, who has been 
left in charge of the tea things while on an excursion to Nemi, 
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by some rude boys who demand money which she has not 
to give. Manisty, returning from a stroll with Eleanor, is 
filled with compunction at sight of her injury. Up to that 
time her presence had been a constraint upon him; he had 
been indifferent, even contemptuous; but thenceforward he 
is all solicitude, and pays her more and more attention—to 
Eleanor’s increasing disquiet. 

The situation is a faithful reflection of social life, which 
reminds one of nothing so much as of chemical affinities, sub- 
stitutions and neutralizations, in the ever-changing combina- 
tions of its human atoms. 

The tragic crisis supervenes. A new role is introduced, 
in the person of Manisty’s sister, Alice, a woman of brilliant 
but disordered intellect. Their relation is a study in heredity: 
what is eccentricity in him has become madness in her. In 
the darkness of night she makes an attempt upon Lucy’s life, 
which awakens Manisty to the ardor of his passion; and the 
demon of jealousy, “that ignominy of the soul,” takes posses- 
sion of Eleanor. She and Lucy have become fast friends; she 
works upon the girl’s sympathies, and together they flee, 
leaving no address behind, and take up their abode in some 
habitable rooms at one end of a dilapidated convent at Torre 
Amiata. Now begins what in a drama would be the fourth 
act, in which interest is proverbially difficult to sustain; but 
the life at Torre Amiata is the most touchingly beautiful por- 
tion of the story; and again one remembers Hawthorne’s 
romance —the return of Donatello to his villa at Monte 
Beni. But Manisty, who has started in search of his beloved, 
must somehow be brought to the convent; and here occurs 
the only example of novelist’s license that Mrs. Ward has per- 
mitted herself in writing this book: a German priest named 
Benecke, well known in Manisty’s circle, is already occupy- 
ing a room in it! He is the Elsmere of this tale: a devout 
spirit who, under the influence of German thought, has drifted 
away from the dogmatic position of the Roman Church, and 
has written a mildly liberal treatise, for which he has been 
excommunicated. He is busy revising his work, and receives 
much assistance from Eleanor, whose fate it is always to be 
impaled upon a book, though what she craves is not knowl- 
edge, but love. Torn by her inward conflict, she at length 
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opens her inmost soul to the priest, and by his spiritual coun- 
sel is led to the renunciation of her selfish will. She comes 
to her kindly self again, and devotes her remaining energies 
to repair the evil she has wrought. Benecke secures Man- 
isty’s presence, but Lucy refuses him; her affections are en- 
gaged, but she will not purchase happiness at another’s cost. 
At this point we feel defrauded; the narrator has led us, with 
heightening interest, up to a great scene, Lucy’s rejection of 
her lover, only to omit it, as if she felt unequal to its depic- 
tion, and the omission is but lamely made up, in a reminiscent 
fashion, some fifty pages further on. A crisis of suspense 
ensues, which is terminated by an impassioned, piteous appeal 
from Eleanor, and the lovers are united, but over Eleanor’s 
grave. 

It is a sweet and pathetic story. The element of humor 
in it is faint and flitting, but the total effect is by no means 
depressing. Such an impression is negatived by its uplifting 
ethical conclusion, Eleanor’s spiritual readjustment and 
atonement, and the transformation of character of the pre- 
viously undisciplined Manisty by the power of affection. The 
authoress, moreover, manifests a happier attitude toward the 
mystery of human existence than in any of her former 
works—a chastened sense, as though 


By baffled seeing, something she divined 
Which baffles, and a seeing set beyond. 


It is a pleasure to be able to speak almost without criti- 
cism of this work of literary art. To read it is an experience, 
humanizing, purifying; and one closes it resolving that at 
some future time one will submit oneself afresh to its charm, 
with the added pleasure of past association. 





THE LABOR TRUSTS 


By Puitip ALEXANDER Rosinson, B.A. 


Author of Coin, Currency and Commerce, Economic Consolidation and Monopoly, etc. 


a economic phases of social evolution continue to gain 

breadth and importance and to grow in the force with 
which they grip the social structure. Year by year they dis- 
close the most difficult and urgent of the problems which 
political philosophy and practical statesmanship have to grap- 
ple with. Formerly, in the economic sphere discontent 
voiced itself without seeking betterment of conditions by 
changes in the political scheme. Before the French Revolu- 
tion agrarian distress and urban starvation sought relief apart 
from fixed provisions of law whereby to establish the sure 
means of future plenty. When the people in those times 
wanted bread, or work and its wages, and did not seek it by 
brigandage or beggary, they would make a local riot to 
intimidate the authorities and force from them some measure 
of temporary relief—a distribution of corn, a remission of 
rent or taxes, a subvention of employment, etc. Rarely did 
they see or seek a lasting betterment in repeal of oppressive 
or burdensome laws. 

There is a second part of this general statement, viz: they 
did not form wide-reaching or permanent combinations to 
promote the accomplishment of common aims. With the 
growth of intelligence and the quickening of the sense of com- 
munity, there came to be a perception, generally confused and 
dim, of causes, and the groping for radical and permanent 
remedies instead of mere immediate redress or present relief. 
The remedies were sought, of course, at the seat of govern- 
ment and through political means. 

The reaching after economic relief and improvement has 
been a powerful, probably the leading impulse to democratic 
advance in the political sphere. For a share in government 
and a controlling influence in its economic enactments have 
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been sought by the commons everywhere in order to abolish 
privileges which hampered the lower classes in their struggle 
for a livelihood, and to level economic divisions that depended 
upon inequitable laws of land, labor, and taxation. Through 
democracy, equality and justice in such respects have been 
secured or approximated to, and the general improvement 
in mind and character which has resulted has strengthened 
democratic institutions and given them, amongst the Anglo- 
Saxons, a high degree of efficiency. 

The economic phase of political progress, or, conversely, 
the political phase of economic evolution, now carries formal 
schemes, regular propaganda, organs of doctrine, social and 
political creeds, programs, “platforms.” It has, of course, 
reforms and methods growing out of and adapted to present 
conditions in democratic states. Now there are, in the 
careers of states, retrograde and reactionary movements. Not 
every new impulse of social change is an impulse toward real 
and lasting advance. An inquiry into its morale, as repre- 
senting the social and racial antecedents and represented by 
its direct agencies, and into its rationale, represented by its 
creed and program, may disclose whether it be sound or 
adaptable to the conditions which it would leave unaltered. 
Movements may get a large following and headway which 
spring from social degeneracy and which, while inaugurat- 
ing an apparent reconsolidation of society, would make the 
real first step in social disintegration and political disorgani- 
zation. 

The latest phases of the industrial movement, the social 
independence of women, the incessant strikes and other exhi- 
bitions of economic unsettlement, are manifestations of a 
deep-seated social unrest, and it is a question, in view of the 
fact that the population as a whole is organized on a basis 
of personal and sexual inequalities, whether these movements 
do not tend toward economic chaos and a political quagmire. 
If they stop short of a socialistic leveling of all gradations de- 
pending on difference of personal capacity, and the com- 
munistic abolition of private initiative, and only lead to an 
approximation of the relations and interest of employers and 
employees on a basis of profit-sharing, or to a system of co- 
operative production with an elective “captain of industry,” 
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then these movements may not ultimately prove retrogressive 
but fulfill their leaders’ promise of progress in social eco- 
nomics. But there seems to be a danger that with the con- 
tinued influx of aliens representing communistic race charac- 
ters, indoctrinated with socialist dogma and tainted with 
anarchistic antecedents, the movements may not all and 
always be checked within lines of safety—that the force 
of democratic inertia, when developed in connection with 
them, may carry them to extremes not generally foreseen. 
It is not merely in times and scenes of such popular oppres- 
sion, misery and wrath as produce their effects in a French 
Revolution, that this force of democratic inertia manifests 
itself. 

And these movements, even if always led, or in the first 
instance prompted, with clear perception of means and clear 
conception of ends, are always followed blindly for the most 
part, and animated by a social jealousy which dreams of noth- 
ing but mathematical equality in wealth, and of a single class 
or rank in the social body. The followers often push the 
leaders beyond the mark aimed at by the latter. It is still, as 
yet, a case of mob rule, tempered doubtless by humane sen- 
timents and philanthropic intentions. The improved intelli- 
gence of the laborer has not as yet brought him, in labor agi- 
tation, so far in advance of his riotous forbear who clamored 
for relief under the domestic system of industry. For it does 
not possess him of a political philosophy, or scheme for har- 
monizing the economic factors in a clearly-conceived political 
organization. We need constantly to remind ourselves that 
all present conditions are, save in so far as they are the result 
of arbitrary and violent meddling, the natural and legitimate 
offspring of preceding conditions. Though somewhat new, 
they should not seem strange or queer. As this truth is recog- 
nized, the new conditions will have less effect to frighten the 
masses; it is our lack of recognition that makes us afraid, 
our backward-looking conservatism that sees the industrial 
bogies. Every marked change or departure, not heralded 
long and loudly before its coming, seems to sow the industrial 
soil copiously with dragons’ teeth. Long after the settle- 
ment following the introduction of new methods and quick- 
ened processes, we see that a great stride forward has been 
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taken, injuring no class, increasing all classes and the means 
of life for all. Individuals may suffer while the change is 
passing, but that is because they can not or will not conform. 
They are gripped by the new force, to whose ways they can 
not adjust themselves and from which there is no escape. 
It is an instance of the mighty solidarity of institutional life, 
the life of men and nations which can not live in utter isola- 
tion. When the inventions of Hargreaves and Arkwright 
rendered economically impossible the making of cloth by 
hand machinery, the weavers turned out and smashed the 
new “power” machines that could be operated by steam. 
Now, after the establishment of the machinery that can be 
utilized on a great scale in mills, instead of the old kitchen or 
attic manufacture, has resulted in creating a consumption of 
cloth as great in proportion to the increased production of it 
as obtained under the old system, and this even when the pro- 
portion of the population engaged in the cloth mills is as large 
as under the domestic system, these results are compre- 
hended and are seen to involve benefit and that only. So, too, 
still earlier the introduction of printing and the advent of 
modern books must have filled with dismay the monasteries 
which produced the medizval books by manual application 
of the ink; but now it is seen that the invention of Gutenberg 
and the improvements thereon in the steam-power and cylin- 
der press have created a market for printed matter quite com- 
mensurate with the increased capacity of the instruments that 
produce it, and that although a still greater proportion of the 
population is engaged in that business under the new than was 
employed under the old régime. Just now,again,some disquiet 
is caused among the typesetters by the machine process of 
type-fixing invented by Mergenthaler. Presently. the old 
result will be recorded anew—more and better printed books, 
both single and periodical, made more cheaply and bought 
and read more generally; and accordingly a greater number 
of printing shops and more extensive ones, employing fewer 
workmen to the volume, but more in the aggregate. 

The invention of printing is one of the great marks of the 
transition from medizval to modern times. As it overthrew 
monasticism, both economically and spiritually (directly in 
the former sense, indirectly in the latter), so it contributed 
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to the intellectual development which flowered out industri- 
ally in the latter part of the eighteenth century, in the discov- 
ery of steam power and the first great inventions for its 
mechanical application, the resultant of all which was the 
industrial revolution. This was the beginning of a new epoch 
for mankind, the age of power machinery operated in mills 
or factories: first, water power used more extensively and 
for other manufacture than formerly; again, second, steam 
power; third, electro-magnetic power, representing the trans- 
formation of the mechanical energy produced and made avail- 
able by one of the former sources, applied in any line of pro- 
duction—factory, farm, mine and transportation. In all of 
which the relation to the labor employed has been that before 
indicated. No shrinkage in the proportion of hands employed, 
wages generally higher and always containing greater pur- 
chasing power according to the general cheapening of 
products, and increasingly earned in fewer hours and in a 
physical and social environment steadily improving. This 
represented a great advance from the domestic system of pro- 
duction, and though at first the factories brought unwhole- 
some surroundings, and in some lines an overemployment of 
female and child labor has resulted, these conditions have 
both induced wider efforts of sanitary science, social reform 
and municipal regulation, and are yielding more and more to 
the influences accruing therefrom. 

But it appears to many that machinery relatively dimin- 
ishes the field and opportunities for labor by displacing per- 
sonal services with automatic devices, and that while the 
extension of the machine system admits of good wages so 
far as it employs labor at all, it leaves less and less room for 
- the conjoint employment of the latter. It also seems that, 
for the security of the wage-earner, the markets should ex- 
pand in greater and greater ratio to the labor employed, 
because the tendency is for an output of a given amount to 
involve less and less wages paid and fewer and fewer hands 
employed; whereas the danger of overproduction, or under- 
consumption, does not diminish. It is true that science is 
taking from the number and scope of the lower manual occu- 
pations, reducing the man-power required in executing me- 
chanical processes. On the other hand, besides creating new 
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occupations of higher grade for which the young can readily 
be trained, science is multiplying the number of businesses 
requiring the employment of labor of all grades, from gradu- 
ate engineer to teamster. The manufacture of new machines 
and other new products brings increased business to the pro- 
ducers of materials and supplies; more bar or sheet metal is 
wanted, therefore more pig iron or ores. Or more hemp or 
rubber is needed, hence there is an enlarged field for employ- 
ment in the hemp and rubber plantations. Again, an inven- 
tion for utilizing a by-product, like cornstarch or coal tar, 
establishes a new industry and a new material of consump- 
tion. Thus in various ways is the use extended of the pro- 
ducts of farms, forests and mines. Furthermore, the machine 
that displaces one hundred laborers may indirectly give em- 
ployment to five hundred, while for a new machine that dis- 
places labor entirely or diminishes the number of hands re- 
quired in operation, there are perhaps a dozen new inventions 
that provide new articles of use which are not labor-saving 
at all, or not in the sense of displacing hired labor, and the 
manufacture of which gives employment to more men and 
more machinery, new or old. 

Naturally, the first and most obtrusive effects of power 
machinery and the larger integration of productive enterprise 
in factories were upon labor, its wages and other conditions of 
employment. State regulation of the new system touched 
first the relations of capital and labor, and the first form of 
industrial trust is the trades-union. In the first place, the 
factory system involved the concentration of labor and the 
consolidation of applied capital. The concentration of pro- 
duction in factories, and of industry in factory towns, involved, 
as the enemies of the wage system admit, the co-ordination of 
the efforts of laborers, i. e., the economical division of labor. 
Some regard this co-operation of laborers, in succession to 
the system of isolated manufacture, as compulsory; and their 
employment under capitalistic “captains of industry” as but 
another form of serfdom, the serfdom of the factory system, 
with regular hours, and generally too long days under rigor- 
ous taskmasters and ironclad regulations, with wages mini- 
mized under the force of tradition and custom and the low 
standard of living for the working man and his family, with 
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capital all-powerful in the state and municipality and looking 
down on labor in the spirit of the slave-driver, paying the 
laborers their slender pittances grudgingly and housing them 
somewhat after the slave system in little square huts on which 
it fixed an arbitrary rental, in many cases also feeding them 
somewhat after the fashion of the slaveholder from “com- 
pany’s stores” at prices fixed as arbitrarily. 

The organizers of industry under the new system un- 
doubtedly did inherit the economic control of the industrial 
situation, including the element of wages. Throughout the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century the relations of the sys- 
tem to a political government were also in their hands. They 
were the residuary legatees of serfdom, holding the remains 
of dictation to labor which survived the abolition of villeinage 
in England and of bond-service there and in the American 
States. The power of the management was limited chiefly 
on the side of markets. Before the railways and steamships 
came the area of competition was quite restricted, although 
for coarse and heavy goods the canals began to lower the 
percentage increase of cost due to transportation in the first 
years of the past century. Combinations covering produc- 
tion through the area thus restricted were as feasible then as 
combinations covering an entire country or section are to- 
day. 

Soon, however, there began to develop a limitation to the 
power of capital on the side of labor and wages. This limi- 
tation has been worked out mostly through the restriction of 
the free competition of labor. In England the price of labor 
has been competitive ever since the abolition of the poor laws 
enacted under Elizabeth, save in so far as trades-unions and 
strikes have given it a factitious level higher than the com- 
petitive. In the United States, on the other hand, the price 
of labor was competitive from the start, save for certain local 
exceptions and for the South while the slave régime continued, 
until labor unions and their strikes were able measurably to 
check the fall of wages in hard times or when labor became 
more abundant. 

The concentration of labor under the new system both 
consolidated it and made it a factor with will power in deter- 
mining industrial conditions, through its ability to act as one 
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man and so to interrupt production if its demands were not 
complied with. It began to “agitate” and form programs, 
crude and unworkable at first, in its separate interest during 
the period of business depression beginning in 1873. As a 
first step, unified action on the one plant was secured; it was 
met by “blacklisting” on the part of the employer, which 
would take away the workingman’s eligibility with other em- 
ployers. Thus distant establishments began to form and 
execute like policies. The next step was the formation of 
unions, extending over the widest competitive areas, of labor- 
ers in different factories or plants of the same class. Now 
strikes were to be supported by the brethren in other locali- 
ties refusing to replace the strikers, contributing to the main- 
tenance of the families of the latter, instituting “sympathetic” 
strikes, intimidating non-union laborers who might offer to 
replace the strikers. The general federations of unions in the 
several trades (a third step in this development) would boy- 
cott in the market the offending or uncompliant producers. 
And so the labor trusts, with autocratic power in the head of 
the organization to determine the industrial behavior and 
policy of its individual members, were organized on a national 
scale; to some extent they have operated across national 
boundaries. From being mere industrial forces they have 
assumed a political character, have sought to make their 
social gains permanent and co-extensive with State, section 
or nation by embodying their demands in statute law. 

To show how well they have succeeded, it is enough to 
mention the chapters of legislation they have enacted: laws 
to make more certain the recovery of damages for injuries 
sustained in wage-employment, to shorten the hours of a 
day’s work and so raise the wage-rate, to restrict or prohibit 
the employment of female and child labor, to restrict or pro- 
hibit the immigration of foreign labor, and so maintain a high 
competitive wage, to establish boards of industrial arbitration 
under conditions favorable to labor. The climax in labor 
legislation is represented by such laws as that in Illinois, re- 
quiring employers whose business is sustaining a strike, and 
who advertise for workmen, to state in the advertisement that 
there is a strike on at their works, and thus give a warning 
to the would-be competitors of the striking gang. This is 
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all but sanctioning by law the assumed sovereignty of the 
labor union over the practice of the trade. Add to this the 
practical immunity of strikers for losses and injuries they 
inflict in riots, and there would seem to be nothing lacking 
to the advantages and even the privileges of labor in its con- 
test with employers. It is not to be denied that many of the 
improvements in the legal position of labor are but steps in 
the advancing prevalence of common sense and humanity. 
For instance, the abolition of the responsibility of a working 
man for knowledge of any danger attaching to his particular 
situation, or the requirement that he should take alone the 
chances of working under risks that the employer might have 
diminished, or of losing his place by refusing to operate a de- 
fective machine. And the legislation interfering with the 
natural competitive conditions of labor employment has in 
many cases been reasonable, notably in the restraints of the 
competition of women, children and convicts. 

But it is the direct interference of the labor unions with 
the competition of laborers which is the most noteworthy 
phase of the contest of labor with its employers. These in- 
terferences are both illegal in motive and lawless in method; 
yet they generally succeed in a great measure, although the 
courts have intervened against them in behalf of law, order 
and equal rights. The tactics of clubbing and violent intimi1- 
dation appear frequently in support of coal-mining strikes. 
It was in connection with the strike at some coal mines in 
West Virginia that the judiciary first granted an order to 
restrain the forcible interference of labor unions with free 
labor; in that case the court only interposed against the strik- 
ers monopolizing the highways to the exclusion of their com- 
petitors, who were passing to the mines. More recently, in 
the spring of 1900, we hear of a United States judge in Balti- 
more issuing an order to restrain generally the striking miners 
in Western Maryland from impeding the movement and 
operation of free labor. <A similar but more violent obstruc- 
tion of competing labor has been practiced at the same time 
by the street railway strikers at St. Louis. We read of the 
same tactics being practiced in the same season to sustain a 
coal-mining strike in Austria. 
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Illustration of the tyranny of consolidated labor is seen in 
the action of the Weavers’ Union, which recently sent 300 
weavers out of a carpet mill in Worcester, Mass., because the 
management of the factory refused to discharge, at the 
instance of the Union, an employee who wove more in 
a day than the rules of the Union allowed. An instance of 
a kind of pretended social grievance still less defensible was 
the case of the Buffalo butchers, who in the autumn of 1900 
struck, stopping the operations of a large packing house, 
because the management would not discharge three work- 
men at the instance of the Union for not paying their dues 
to the latter. 

Thus savage and rigorous, so lawless and oppressive, in 
respect of public law and free labor, are the labor trusts. Ap- 
parently they claim to rule by a higher law, that they aim at 
the greatest good for the greatest number. There is often a 
section of opinion which stands up for violence and technical 
lawlessness when a case of good motives can be made out, 
when the good of a large class is aimed at and the ends imme- 
diately in view can not be attained through the regular instru- 
mentalities, no matter if those ends when secured must 
presently be abandoned under the pressure of irresistible 
forces. The striker forgets the lower, though stronger, law, 
that of competition, demand and supply, the ultimate and 
irreducible basis of industry. He can not see that this law 
is supreme and must ultimately force him to the competitive 
level, however he may appeal to a higher law and put off the 
evil day. It is, then, a superior right, after the order of the 
divine right of kings, that the labor union thinks to exercise, 
and it secures a further pretext and sanction in the demo- 
cratic organization on which it rests. Its country is the trade 
and its constituents are the consolidated craftsmen. By what 
but some law overruling all the recognized principles of re- 
publican justice, all rules of equity and civic equality, can the 
claim be established of a right to prevent the formation or 
execution of a contract between citizens for the performance 
of work? It is only by virtue of such a claim that offense can 
be taken at “government by injunction” as applied to protect 
industrial liberty. In other applications this function of gov- 
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ernment is an old one and universally respected. And in 
labor controversies, under the English law, the court may 
rescind a contract between employer and workman, or even, 
instead of awarding damages, order the performance of a 
contract of labor.’ 

What capitalistic trust is so effective and ruthlessly des- 
potic as the Typographical Union? Yet this Union does not 
appear to pursue any more repressive tactics or to have a 
more monopolistic animus than others. We see the Unions 
separately undertaking to dictate terms to capital, and in com- 
bination seeking to restrict the supply of skilled labor through 
the immigration statutes; by every means aiming at complete 
control of industrial conditions. With the labor markets 
freely open, under the law, to the capitalist, it was by private 
force, extra-legal measures of intimidation to labor and inter- 
ruption to business, through organized and captained hordes 
of “social patriots,” through a legislature in the halls of indus- 
trial democracy supplanting the State legislature or making a 
tool of it, through a forced union of State and trades-unions 
analogous to the union of church and state, and operating to 
force the enactment of laws tending to socialism and interfer- 
ing with economic law and development—it is by these means 
that the labor trust has sought to gain its ends. 

When a Union seeks merely to procure a living wage 
under a standard of self-respect, or even when it would try 
what are the economic limits of a rise in wages, its purposes 
will, under certain restrictions, justify the strike as a means. 
But when such purposes are forgotten, and the “substitution 
of collective for individual bargaining between employers and 
workmen’”’ is made an end in itself, and an end so important 
that, to render the collectivism always paramount and, in 
effect, all-embracing, coercion and intimidation are regarded 
as rightful practices, then it would seem as though the Union 
ought to review some of the elementary lessons in natural 
rights and revive their precepts. A decided increase in strikes 
of the second character is disclosed in statistics presented in 
Bulletin No. r of the Department of Labor. 


‘ Palgrave (Editor): Dictionary of Political Economy, s. v. “Trade Disputes, Law 
as to.” 


2“T. G. S.” on “Strikes,” in Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy. 
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From a table of ‘Leading Causes of Strikes [in the U. S.], 
January 1, 1881, to December 31, 1886,” it appears that the 
first seven causes related almost exclusively to the wages 
question and that none of them involved the “Union” ques- 
tion. Those seven causes comprised 83.43 per cent. of the 
establishments involved in strikes during that period. The 
six causes which involved the Union question, and their pro- 
portions of all causes, are represented as follows: 

Per cent. 
For increase of wages and against employment of non-union men. . 
Against employment of non-union men, foremen, etc 
For increase of wages and recognition of union 
For adoption of union, etc., scale of prices 


For increase of wages and enforcement of union indenture rules 
For reinstatement of discharged employees, foremen, etc. 


A corresponding table, exhibiting data of the leading 
causes of strikes for the period, January 1, 1887, to June 30, 
1894, shows that the first three and the fifth, seventh and 
fifteenth ‘causes, relating wholly to questions of wages and 
hours, comprise 54.50 per cent. of all the establishments con- 
cerned, as against 83.43 for the former period.” On the 
other hand, the causes involving Union questions account for 
14.12 per cent., an increase of 10 per cent. over the previous 
period: 

Per cent§ 
Against employment of non-union men 
For recognition of union 
For adoption of union scale 
For adoption of union rules and union scale 
For increase of wages and recognition of union 
To compel World’s Fair directors to employ none but union men in 
building trades 
For reinstatement of discharged employees 


Against being compelled to board with employer, and for reduction 
of hours and recognition of union 


Of collateral significance in the same direction is the fact, 
shown by the tables from which the foregoing are extracted, 
that the cause, “In sympathy with strike elsewhere,” pro- 
duced the strikes involving 0.77 per cent. of the establish- 


1 Bulletin of the Department of Labor, No. 1, November, 1895, p. 23. 
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ments affected during the earlier period and 7.73 per cent. of 
those in the later period. In this connection it will be re- 
called that a leading demand of the strikers in the great an- 
thracite coal miners’ strike of 1900 was the “recognition of 
the Union.” 

These demands for recognition do not have primary refer- 
ence to the relations of employer to employees; in effect the 
former is required to uphold the labor trust, to sanction the 
tyranny (sometimes extremely oligarchic) of the Union over 
every hand that may appear in that industry. He is required 
to be a party to the domineering of one section of labor over 
another, to accept the adjudgments of a clique he does not 
belong to, and assist in enforcing them on competitive labor 
and on the community. It is only the refined and diplomatic 
phase of intimidation, oppression which in the early days of 
the Unions was restricted to the hurling of stones and scur- 
rilous epithets like “scab” and “rat.” 

It was at this point that was first developed the conflict 
between freedom and democracy. The attempt upon the 
freedom of the labor market, and to dictate socialistic prices 
there, came from among the people, from the “horny-handed 
sons of toil.” This was anti-republican, for it represented 
only a class in the industrial community. The idea of a re- 
public is that of the commonwealth, and is a comprehensive 
conception embracing all within the territorial borders of the 
country. But democracy turning to mob violence is democ- 
racy running to seed, stepping backwards towards anarchy, 
barbarism, despotism. A nation ruled by one class or order 
is no longer a true republic, whether that class be million- 
aires or wage-earners, farmers or miners, aristocrats or thugs. 
The control and formation of law in the separate interest of a 
class—whether agriculturists, transportation companies or 
day laborers—may be either oligarchic or democratic: it may 
be called by the name of democracy if it represents a ma- 
jority of the population. None the less it is against natural 
equality and liberty. The rule of the great mob, however, 
democratic it be, is apt to restrict freedom in industry 
and trade, as much as oligarchy ever limited participation in 
politics, or maintained caste distinctions in hindrance of 
national and social community. 
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What may, in the long run, be the advance of a social 
equity, appears, at times, to clear the way for a labor com- 
mune and to place a mobin command. With regard to strik- 
ers’ amenability to police jurisdiction, formerly, under Eng- 
lish law, the mere act of striking, or suddenly suspending 
production to induce a management to allow a demand, was 
indictable as “conspiracy.” That, of course, on the ground 
of the menace to the good order and security of society, in 
stopping the stream of supply of commodities and raising the 
prospect of beggary on the part of the strikers’ families, be- 
sides flinging on the town an idle, impatient, and generally 
riotous set of laborers. What would appear to have been the 
first strike in America, that of the New York bakers in 1741, 
was suppressed under this law, the strikers being tried on the 
charge of conspiracy. While the boycott may now, under 
circumstances giving color to such a charge, have the legal 
aspect of a conspiracy, the strike is reduced to about the same 
footing. In Great Britain, under the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1871 and the Conspiracy and Protection of Prop- 
erty Act of 1875, it appears that “picketing” the grounds, or 
intimidating workmen in any way, is not a criminal offense 
per se; and the latter Act specifically provides that a charge 
of conspiracy shall not hold unless the striker is adjudged 
to have reason to believe that his action in striking would 
jeopardize life or destroy valuable property.’ 

Doubtless that is all very good, although the failure of 
tangible responsibility, civil or criminal, for actual destruc- 
tion of property, the same as in a case of earthquake or tor- 
nado, gives strikers a distinct advantage in the matter of 
coercion. But to sanction the like immunity for violating 
the most essential police rules and the most fundamental 
rights of persons, 7.¢., for openly obstructing the highway 
and preventing persons from fulfilling lawful contracts of 
labor, or even forbidding owners the customary and lawful 
control of their property,—and to attach such irresponsibility 
to the known ringleaders and perpetrators—this is to permit 
a mob to write statutory amendments of common and con- 


1 The Americanized Encyclopedia Britannica, s. v. “Strikes.” ; 
. *Palgrave (Editor): Dictionary of Political Economy, s. v. “Strikes” and “Trade 
Disputes, Law as to.” 
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stitutional law. It is enacting a mob law of eminent domain 
and applying it to both real estate and personal liberties. 
This is not such a necessary concession as the abandonment 
of the “conspiracy” doctrine: it should be needless until 
anarchy and the walking delegates’ commune can no longer 
be averted. This, however, is what labor organizations often 
demand; it is part of the program of the Social Democrats. 

On a larger and more republican basis, meanwhile, a hope- 
ful beginning has been made in the settlement of wages 
disputes by arbitration. Boards of arbitration have been pro- 
vided both for localized industries and for inter-State employ- 
ment of labor. If such institutions do not succeed, what way 
is there, not involving the disorganization of society, to 
escape the alternative of government fixing the price both of 
labor and product, or of capital keeping what it can under 
the protected competition of labor and the demand for the 
product? In its contest with capital, labor seems now to be 
well intrenched behind legislation as well as jurisprudence. 
All its weaknesses have been covered, and it has been allowed 
the free use of almost every weapon of aggression. If there 
is now any privilege attaching to the relation of employer 
and employee it is in the possession of the latter. In 100 
years their relative positions in the state, or at least in 
strength before the law, have been pretty well reversed. 
Under democracy and the facilities it gives for legislative 
favor to the more numerous classes, the special interests of 
labor are secured. 

Nor is there anything in the wider extent of modern en- 
terprise and the progress of capitalistic consolidation for 
industrial operations, to weaken the position of the labor it 
employs. No change is thus made unless to the advantage 
of the latter. Some talk as if the industrial combinations 
were grinding the face of the working man worse than ever 
the separate companies did. This is an unwarranted pre- 
judgment. An individual concern, strictly localized, often 
allowed unjustly low wages, and even upon occasion 
lowered wages; therefore (the common conclusion appears 
to be) the wider, composite establishment will do the 
same and more also, because it is stronger and represents 
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more capital. As a matter of fact, although the first steps in 
the consolidation of capitalized industry were taken in re- 
sponse to the agitation and consolidation of organized labor, 
it is noticed that the largest consolidations pay the highest 
wages. The Standard Oil Company, which is regarded as a 
synonym for monopoly and oppressive tactics, maintains a | 
great army of well-paid and contented workingmen. The 
consolidation of the transportation interests into great sys- 
tems by absorption of the lesser lines means a safer economic 
standing for every employee concerned. It is a fact that the 
largest systems pay the highest wages. This claim of their 
managements is borne out by observation as well as official 
reports. 

As to the relative reduction of labor caused by the new 
economies in distribution introduced by the consolidations, 
is it not more than offset by the increase in employment from 
the greater output and service sold? Mr. Jones, Mayor of 
Toledo, told the Chicago Conference on Trusts that in 1864 
he saw a mob of teamsters trying to destroy the first pipe line 
ever built for the transportation of oil. It seems probable 
that the number of teamsters now employed in all large towns 
by the Standard Oil Company is far larger than it would be 
but for the pipe line and connected economies, which have 
increased enormously the output marketed. To say nothing 
of the men employed on the pipe line itself. 

It seems probable that labor, first united and organized, 
then informed and capacitated for a diplomatic part in nego- 
tiation, has been enabled to overcome all traditional disad- 
vantages in relation to capital, including the reluctance of the 
wage-rate to get adjusted to a rise in prices. Certainly it 
has exhibited an equal willingness to exploit any circum- 
stantial advantage, to profit by slack competition or widened 
markets. The beginning of the present era of industrial 
conflict was the quick seizure by laborers, 550 years ago, of 
the opportunity presented by a scarcity in the supply of 
hands, owing to the Great Plague. The first labor legisla- 
tion on modern lines was called forth by that spontaneous 
effort of labor to raise wages to a figure that prohibited organ- 
ized industry. It was extortion, though the perpetrators 
were perhaps unconscious of seeking to turn a national 
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calamity to the profit of a class. The Black Death had, by 
its effect on competition, brought about a labor trust. 

The artificial restraint of competition through exclusion 
of alien laborers and the hindrance of foreign importations is 
a well-known and approved policy, incident to the interna- 
tional struggle for expansion and propagation rather than to 
a merely political strife, whilst it includes, in some countries, 
the effort to maintain a characteristic mode or standard of life. 
Within a state, it is plain the restraint of competition so as to 
elevate or hold up prices works, so far forth, to the relative 
disadvantage of the consumer, to his depression in the strug- 
gle for happiness or existence. And this, of course, results 
as well from the enhancement of the cost of labor as from that 
of materials. 

The question of a fair distribution of the returns of indus- 
try depends not merely on the kind, quality, and quantity of 
industrial capacity in the participator, but mainly on the as- 
signment of moral validity to the force residing in the ever- 
renewed and augmented numbers of the proletariates, the 
relatively increasing sources of working hands. That ques- 
tion is superseded, in many industries, by the disproportion 
between the potential competition of producers, and espe- 
cially of the labor element in production, on the one side, and 
the demand at a given price on the other. 

Arbitration and conciliation (more especially the latter) 
constitute a growing power for good in social economics, 
when they represent the interests of all concerned. But 
when they are based on the exclusion of legitimate competi- 
tors in the open market, the permanence and generality of 
the benefit immediately accruing are subject to distrust. 
There is an evolutionary force perfectly catholic and irrepres- 
sible, which must be reckoned with in any forecast compre- 
hending the personal ingredients and the primary necessities 
of life. It is because of this that so much violence has been 
necessary for the modern labor trusts to accomplish their re- 
pression of competition; and for this reason that government 
finds it difficult to check their intimidations of labor or their 
destructive tactics against property. At present in the 
United States the courts appear to be gaining ground in mak- 
ing good the civic equities as against those brash, mob pro- 
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ceedings; while in England the relaxation of the magisterial 
authority, to which they were amenable at common law, has 
reached the point where it is not clear that intimidation is 
indictable.* 

On the same root principle turns the contrast between 
the methods of repression exercised by the labor and the 
capitalistic trusts. The latter, indeed, appear to operate by 
absorption rather than suppression of competition. They 
work, too, in the face of repressive legislation; at every step 
the fear of further developments on old lines seeks to throw 
fresh obstacles in their way, whereas the labor union gener- 
ally sways the legislature, when the opposite interests con- 
flict,—which is natural under democracy. The legal and 
economic status of labor trusts is far more like the old-time 
patented or state monopolies in production than is the mod- 
ern union of capitalists having the same industrial interests. 
The repression that was formerly exerted on labor unions and 
strikes in England is now, as we have seen, replaced in legis- 
lative activity by Acts which remove impediments from the 
path of strikers, and (at least in the United States) Acts aim- 
ing to thwart associative enterprises on the part of captains of 
industry. The monopolistic character of labor unions, their 
relation to employment in their respective trades, is now 
recognized as the leading relation.” Their relation to em- 
ployers is become subsidiary in an increasing proportion of 
strikes. Whereas once they would forcibly prevent inde- 
pendent workers from underselling them when the price of 
labor was in controversy, now they turn boldly and arrogantly 
to the captain of the factory and insist on the discharge of this 
one or that one for not observing strictly the by-laws of the 
Order. The strike is made on that basis, the relations of 
laborers to the Craft, not to Capital. 

The great conflict, however, springing from competition 
in the primary and residual employments, is to be averted or 
deferred, so far as either effect is possible, only by moral ideas 
actuating in increasing measure the potential competitors. On 
the basis of traditional ideals in private and personal life the 


1 Palgrave, loc. ante cit. 
? Palgrave, s. v. “Strikes.” 
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conflict seems inevitable, though its location and form must 
remain indeterminate until its first rumblings herald the 
shock of hidden aboriginal forces. Under probable condi- 
tions, the shock itself, after all intra-territorial preparation, 
is apt to occur between leading states, representing racial 
antagonisms; while, following past and present examples, it 
will veil itself under some pretext of patriotism or philan- 
thropy. 





SOUTHERNERS AS PEACEMAKERS 
By Lucran L. Knicut, A.B. 


Literary Editor of Zhe Atlanta Constitution 


— of the spirit of reconciliation which pervades the 

country at large to-day is the result of three notable 
speeches delivered by three distinguished Southern orators 
on three separate occasions. 

L. Q. C. Lamar, of Mississippi, in the National House of 
Representatives in 1874, delivered the first; Benjamin H. 
Hill, of Georgia, before the same body in 1876, delivered the 
second, and Henry W. Grady, editor of The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, at the banquet of the New England Society of New 
York, in 1886, delivered the last. They were magnificent 
speeches, full of eloquent periods and rich in the spirit of 
warm-hearted American brotherhood. Even now, in cold 
type and calm retrospect, they still possess much of the 
charm which made them stir the souls of men when they were 
first delivered, years ago. 

Singular enough, the orators who figured on each of the 
occasions above mentioned were native Georgians. Mr. 
Lamar, at the time of the delivery of his great speech, was 
representing the State of Mississippi in Congress, but he first 
opened his eyes to the light of day on Georgia’s soil; and, 
moreover, his ancestors for generations back were native 
Georgians. So Georgia’s part in the efforts which have been 
made since the war to heal the breach between the sections 
and to bring about the reign of the olive branch in American 
public affairs is something of which she has good reason to 
boast. 

* * * * x * 

Mr. Lamar’s great speech was made on the death of Sen- 
ator Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts. 

Though espousing antagonistic principles of government 
and representing sections which had bitterly opposed each 
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other, not only through four years of relentless bloodshed 
from 1861 to 1865, but through generations of Congressional 
debates, there nevertheless existed between Lamar and Sum- 
ner strong feelings of personal attachment. They were both 
men of deep convictions; both scholarly and philosophic in 
cast of intellect, and both keenly sensitive to considerations 
of political rectitude and personal honor. Moreover, Sum- 
ner’s attitude toward the South after the war had completely 
won Lamar’s heart. Before the war Sumner had been one 
of the most uncompromising of partisans, but after the bugles 
sang truce at Appomattox he had devoted himself to the task 
of binding up the wounds of strife and-of restoring the era 
of good feeling. So when Sumner died the Massachusetts 
delegation in the National House of Representatives called 
upon Lamar and asked him to second the resolutions of re- 
spect to be introduced on the day following. Lamar readily 
consented. Besides being glad of an opportunity to pay his 
respects to the memory of his departed friend, he felt that the 
time had come when he could claim the nation’s ear in giving 
expression to the sentiments which were entertained at the 
South. 

Lamar’s speech simply electrified his hearers. Nothing 
more eloquent had been heard on the floor of the lower 
House since the war. Every one listened to it with rapt 
attention, marveling even less at the music of the speaker’s 
syllables than at the spirit of fraternity and good-will which 
animated his fervent plea for reconciliation. To give the 
speech in full is wholly out of the question, but some idea of 
the spirit which it breathed may be obtained from the key- 
note which Lamar sounded when he exclaimed with dramatic 
pathos: 

“My countrymen, let us know one another and we will 
love one another!” 

Occurring only nine years after the war, when the fires 
of sectional animosity were still burning in the hearts of men 
and women on both sides of the line, Lamar’s triumph was 
most significant. Had he been less well equipped -both in 
heart and in brain for meeting the requirements of the hour, 
he would have failed disastrously, and, besides offending his 
constituents at home, he would have disgusted New England 
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and made matters much worse than they then were. But 
Lamar was equal to the test of the occasion, and when his 
speech was distributed broadcast over the country through 
the columns of the press, it called forth the plaudits of his 
countrymen in both sections. In fact, the enthusiasm which 
it aroused about the home firesides of the nation was scarcely 
less than the enthusiasm which it provoked in Congress. 
Lamar became the lion of the hour, and Democrats and Re- 
publicans united in lauding his great effort. Every important 
newspaper in the country rang with his praises. Suspicion 
and distrust were seemingly everywhere disarmed, and once 
more it looked as if the spirit of concord had resumed its sway 
in the republic’s heart. 

Two years from the date of the delivery of his great speech 
Lamar’s constituents formally commissioned him to repre- 
sent the State of Mississippi in the Nation’s Senate. Later 
on he was called into President Cleveland’s cabinet, and 
finally he was permitted to close his career of distinguished 
usefulness on the bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

* * * * * * 

Mr. Hill’s great speech was made in reply to James G. 
Blaine’s arraignment of the South’s alleged treatment of Fed- 
eral prisoners at Andersonville during the war between the 
States. 

Being an avowed candidate for the presidential nomina- 
tion at the hands of the Republican party in 1876, Mr. Blaine 
sought to increase his popularity at the North by reproducing 
some of the old charges of complaint against the South, and 
in the course of his impassioned speech he made some ex- 
tremely harsh and bitter remarks. 

Mr. Hill had taken his seat in Congress only two months 
before, and, though it was the custom of new members to 
remain silent for some little time after entering Congress, he 
could not allow such charges against his section to remain 
unanswered. He regarded Blaine’s speech as a bid for the 
presidential nomination, but he was opposed to allowing him 
to air his boom at the expense of the truth of history; and 
so, in spite of the advice of some of his anxious Democratic 
friends, who thought he might endanger the success of the 
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ticket by engaging in what was almost sure to prove an un- 
equal contest with the Republican Goliath, he seized advan- 
tage of the first opportunity which offered itself in the course 
of the proceedings to answer Mr. Blaine. Perhaps it should 
be said in this connection that one reason why Hill felt 
called upon to answer Blaine was that having been one of the 
members of the Confederate Congress he was in possession 
of the facts concerning the prison at Andersonville; and 
another reason was that Blaine in making his speech directed 
most of his glances toward him, as if to single him out as the 
one to answer the charges he was making. 

With one night only in which to prepare himself for this 
clash of swords with his antagonist, Hill was ready to meet 
the issues. If any of his friends were doubtful about the re- 
sult before he began to speak, they soon dispelled such dis- 
quieting apprehensions and listened with rapt astonishment 
to his words of surpassing eloquence as he proceeded one by 
one to parry the assaults of his brilliant adversary. When 
he finished his speech it was the concensus of opinion on both 
sides of the House that Hill had carried off the honors of the 
fight. Some of the heartiest congratulations which rewarded 
his effort came from the Republican side of the House. 

But the spirit of Mr. Hill’s speech, even more than the 
logic with which he demolished Blaine’s carefully premedi- 
tated argument, won for him the laurels of the debate. He 
met Blaine’s appeal to sectional passions by himself appealing 
in turn to national patriotism. He deplored the fact that it 
was seemingly necessary to revive old issues and to reopen 
old wounds whenever a presidential election was pending, 
and in language which glowed with patriotic fervor he turned 
to Blaine and said: 


Sir, there are no Confederates in this House. There are no Confeder- 
ates now anywhere. There are no Confederate schemes, purposes or ambi- 
tions here ;' but the South is here and here she intends to remain. Speaking 
for my fellow-countrymen of the South, my message to the gentleman 
from Maine is this: We are in the house of our fathers, our brothers are 
our companions, and we are here to stay, thank God! 


This speech not only answered in effective terms Blaine’s 
severe arraignment of the South, but it was largely instru- 
mental in bringing about the immense popular vote which 

8 
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the Democratic candidates received in the fall contest, and it 
furthermore resulted in Hill’s election to the United States 
Senate in 1877. 


* x x * * * 
Grady’s celebrated effort at the banquet of the New 
England Society of New York fifteen years ago is still fresh 
in the mind of the public, and from every school rostrum in 
the country the accents of the speech are still ringing upon 
the lips of aspiring young orators. 
What Lamar and Hill commenced, Grady completed 


when with impressive eloquence he made to his enraptured 
hearers this appeal: 


Will New England permit the prejudice of war to remain in the hearts 


of the conquerors when it has died in the hearts of the conquered? Will - 


she withhold, save in strained courtesy, the hand which straight from his 
soldier’s heart Grant offered to Lee at Appomattox? 


In answer to this appeal there not only came immediate 
responses from those present, but afterwards, when the 
speech was scattered broadcast upon the wings of the press, 
there came from every nook and corner of the North the 
response, “No! No!” And again, when the finger of death 
touched the orator’s eyelids into sleep, the response was 
most impressively reaffirmed in substantial contributions to 
the fund which has since borne fruit in the heroic statue of 
bronze which to-day commemorates his fame in Georgia’s 
capital. 

When Mr. Grady was invited to speak at the banquet of 
the New England Society of New York he realized that the 
opportunity was one of no ordinary character, and instead of 
getting up an effusive bouquet of rhetoric as his contribution 
to the eloquence of the occasion, he went on to New York 
prepared to speak as the mouthpiece of his section and to 
voice the South’s fervent plea for brotherhood. With no 
selfish ends to serve and no ambitious hopes to gratify, he 
prepared his speech, trusting that it might be the means of 
bringing the sections closer together in the bonds of restored 
fraternity and good-will; and such was the consecration with 
which he gave himself to this patriotic task, he succeeded 
beyond the measure of his fondest anticipations. 





Bei 
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Though unheralded by any official badge of distinction or 
by any previously acquired wreath of oratorical laurels, Mr. 
Grady instantly became the Nation’s foremost public speaker, 
and to-day he is included among the number of America’s 
eloquent immortals. 


* * * * * * 


Lamar, Hill, Grady! Such contributions of incarnate 
eloquence laid upon the altar of the Nation’s peace ought 
surely to entitle Georgia to invoke upon her habitations the 
fulfilment of the divine beatitude, “Blessed are the peace- 
makers!” 





GEORGE ELIOT, THE ESSAYIST 


By EpwINn PREsTON DARGAN 


I 


: great fame of George Eliot, the novelist, has almost 
entirely eclipsed whatever interest might attach to het 
productions in other fields of literature. Her poetry is known 
to very few; her essays, we think it probable, to a still smaller 
number. The desire of the public to be amused rather than 
edified, together with the not unreasonable belief that nothing 
else of her workmanship could equal her fiction, have jointly 
operated to render her other labors comparatively unknown. 
We propose in this paper, first, both by condensing and 
directly quoting, to lay some foundation for the reader’s more 
intimate acquaintance with George Eliot’s essays; secondly, 
to show their twofold value, that of intrinsic worth and that 
of importance in the author’s literary development; and, 
thirdly, to proceed from the writer to the woman, and inves- 
tigate carefully her preferences, opinions and beliefs. 

The period during which the majority of the essays were 
written is certainly the most highly significant and interest- 
ing in her whole career. It may be said to have extended 
from September, 1851, until September, 1856. At the first 
date she became assistant editor of The Westminster Review, 
and at the second she began writing her Scenes of Clerical 
Life. This is pre-eminently her essay-writing period, though 
several of those which we shall discuss bear a later date. 

Her qualifications as a review writer will readily be seen. 
It is true that she had previously done little or no original 
writing. But she had completed with remarkable care and 
fidelity an excellent translation of Straus’s Leben Jesu, and 
this painstaking labor, beyond all doubt, had a great and 
beneficial influence both upon the extent of her vocabulary 
and the precision of her style. Add to this an enormous 
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amount of reading in many languages, and it will be admitted 
that her preparation for her post was both adequate and 
thorough. 

We said that her five years of essay-writing constituted a 
highly important stage in her development. Not only in her 
life as an author do we see their importance, but her per- 
sonal biography during this time is most rich in incidents. 
She went up to London, at the age of thirty-one, with strong 
literary predilections, unsettled religious views, and a habit 
of utter dependency upon the nearest human creature of 
strong intellectuality and will, who could stand for her in the 
place of a friend. She was thrown immediately into circles 
of the most advanced and vigorous thought in all England. 
The result was threefold. Her intellectual growth steadily 
continued. Her need of soul-companionship brought about, 
in less than three years, her almost life-long union with Mr. 
Lewes. And owing to the influences above-mentioned, she 
took up her religious position along the lines which will sub- 
sequently be indicated. Let it be borne in mind, then, that 
this was a time of great and pregnant change. 


II 


Many of the essays written during these years have not 
been republished. She collected and revised the first seven, 
whose titles are given below, and after her death left instruc- 
tions that only these of her earlier writings should per- 
manently remain a portion of her collected work. However, 
at least one edition exists containing several others, two of 
which are among the most valuable that have come from her 
pen. The full list of titles, as will be noted, covers a wide 
range of subjects. Most of them are ostensibly book reviews, 
but she does not by any means confine her discussion to the 
volume in question. As in the essays of Macaulay and others, 
the book serves merely as the basis for the deliverance of her 
own views, either on the author or on the general subject 
under treatment. We give a list of the essays, with some 
bibliographical information concerning them: 


Worldliness and Other-Worldliness: The Poet Young. (Westminster 
Review, January, 1857. Authorities: Young’s Works; Johnson’s Lives of 
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the Poets; Doran’s Life of Edward Young, etc. Written at Ilfracombe 
and Tenby, June-July, 1856.) 

German Wit: Heinrich Heine. (Westminster Review, January, 1856. 
Review of Heine’s Collected Works and Miscellaneous Writings. Writ- 
ten at Richmond, October-November, 1855.) 

Evangelical Teaching: Dr. Cumming. (Westminster Review, Octo- 
ber, 1855. Review of Dr. Cumming’s The Church Before the Flood, Occa- 
sional Discourses, Is Christianity from God? etc. Written at Dover, 
June-August, 1855.) 

The Influence of Rationalism: Lecky’s History. (Fortnightly Review, 
edited by Mr. Lewes, first number, May 15, 1865. Review of Lecky’s 
History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism. Written at 
London, April-May, 1865.) 

The Natural History of German Life: Riehl. (Westminster Review 
July. 1856. Review of W. H. Riehl’s Die Biirgerliche Gesellschaft and 
Land und Volk. Written at Ilfracombe and Tenby, May-June, 1856.) 

Three Months in Weimar. (Fraser’s Magazine, April, 1855. Written 
at Dover, shortly after her union with Lewes.) 

Address to Workingmen by Felix Holt. (Blackwood’s Magazine, 
January, 1868. Written in London, November-December, 1867.) 

Carlyle’s Life of Sterling. (Westminster Review, January, 1852. 
Written at London, October-November, 1851.) 

Woman in France: Madame de Sablé. (Westminster Review, Octo- 
ber, 1854. Review of Victor Cousin’s Madame de Sablé: Etudes sur les 
Femmes Illustres et la Société du XV IIe Siécle. Other authorities: Sainte 
Beuve’s Portraits des Femmes; Michelet’s Les Femmes de la Révolution. 
Written at Weimar, August-September, 1854.) 

Silly Novels by Lady Novelists. (Westminster Review, October, 1856. 
Written at Richmond, August-September, 1856.) 

The Grammar of Ornament. (Review of a treatise by Owen Jones, 
the architect. No date.) 


III 


Having thus given the requisite external information, we 
will now proceed to a discussion of the inner content of these 
essays. It will be noted that they can easily be divided into 


‘ groups according to their subject-matter and interest. Two 


have to do with woman in her relations to literature. Two, 
with the writings of celebrated divines, and religion gener- 
ally. Three, with Germany and German subjects. Two, 
with philosophy and politics. The remaining two are very 
brief sketches of minor interest. 

The article entitled The Grammar of Ornament does not 
contain anything of particular value. It is a Ruskin-like plea 
for the internal artistic decoration of houses. She says: 


If an evil state of blood and lymph usually goes along with an evil state 
of mind, who shall say that the ugliness of our streets, the falsity of our 
ornamentation, the vulgarity of our upholstery. have not something to do 
with those bad tempers which breed false conclusions? 
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She praises Mr. Jones very highly for his efforts at better 
ornamentation. Perhaps personal considerations may have 
influenced her in writing this review. Mr. Cross mentions 
in his Life that Owen Jones decorated “The Priory,” and 
George Eliot there expresses to him her gratitude for his 
skill and taste. 

Carlyle’s Life of Sterling is also short and without especial 
significance. The interest of the biography, she says, lies 
rather in the author than in the subject. “Carlyle here shows 
us his sunny side.” It is a fine presentation of Sterling’s life 
and labors, in contrast to the rather unsympathetic treatment 
of Archdeacon Hare. The latter condemned Sterling’s sepa- 
ration from the church, and was probably, says George Eliot, 
one of those who hold “that ‘orders’ are a sort of spiritual 
backboard, which, by dint of obliging a man to look as if he 
were straight, end by making him so.” Let this be marked 
as the first appearance of that spirit of sarcastic humor, whose 
manifestations can be found so frequently throughout these 
essays. Indeed, they occur here much oftener than in her fic- 
tion. For afterwards she seems to have learned how to curb 
her tongue and to refrain from expressions which, if applied 
literally, could not fail to offend some classes of her numerous 
readers. She continues: 





According to Carlyle, on the contrary, the real “aberration” of Sterling 
was his choice of the clerical profession, which was simply a mistake as to 
his true vocation. 





The quotation shows the trend of her own very strong 
beliefs upon this subject. Later, in her paper on Young, she 
expresses a very lively contempt for the clergyman out of 
place, and the reader will at once recall her handling of Fred 
Vincy’s waverings and final decision. The sentiment ex- 
pressed above is, indeed, very similar to those which she sub- 
sequently puts into the mouth of Mary Garth. 

It is interesting to compare her views on biographical 
writing with those of Tennyson and others: 





We have often wished that genius would incline itself more frequently 
to the task of the biographer—that when some great or good personage 
dies, instead of the dreary three or five-volumed compilations of letters and 
diary, and detail, little to the purpose, we could have a real “Life,” setting 


forth briefly and vividly the man’s inward and outward struggles, aims 
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and achievements, so as to make clear the meaning which his experience 
has for his fellows.. A few such lives (chiefly, indeed, autobiographies) 
the world possesses, and they have, perhaps, been more influential on the 
formation of character than any other kind of writing. But the conditions 
required for the perfection of life-writing—personal intimacy, a loving and 
poetic nature which sees the beauty and the depth of familiar things, and the 
artistic power which seizes characteristic points and renders them with 
lifelike effect—are seldom seen in combination. The Life of Sterling is an 
instance of this rare conjunction. 


This is certainly a high ideal, and one to which very few— 
her own biographers not excepted—have been able to attain. 
Her admiration of the book is very apparent, and, perhaps, 
somewhat excessive. A passage in one of her private letters 
is even more commendatory than anything in this article. 
Her personal acquaintance with Carlyle began about this 
time, and it is not unlikely that the influence of the man aided 
that of the writer. As to the style, she concludes: 


The style is—for the most part—pure and rich. There are passages of 
deep pathos which come upon the reader like a strain of solemn music, and 
others which show that aptness of epithet, that power of close delineation, 
in which, perhaps, no other writer has excelled Carlyle. 


IV 


In this division will be placed the review of Lecky’s 
Influence of Rationalism and The Address to Workingmen. 
Both of these were written under disadvantageous circum- 
stances, and by no means exhibit her best talent. 

The first-mentioned article was produced while she was 
struggling with the conception of Felix Holt, and was, more- 
over, physically ill. It is a rather unappreciative criticism 
of an author whose fame as a philosophical historian has 
broadened censiderably since George Eliot’s day. 

She begins with some amusing remarks concerning “the 
general reader,” to whom, and to whom alone, she declares, 
Mr. Lecky’s writings will appeal: 


This modern type of the general reader may be known by the cordiality 
with which he assents to indistinct, blurred statements; say that black is 
black, he will shake his head and hardly think it; say that black is not so 
very black he will reply, “Exactly.” He has no hesitation, if you wish it, 
even to get up at a public meeting and express his conviction that at times, 
and within certain limits, the radii of a circle have a tendency to be equal; 
but, on the other hand, he would urge that the spirit of geometry may be 
carried a little too far. His only bigotry is a bigotry against any clearly 
defined opinion, not in the least based on a scientific scepticism, but belong- 
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ing to a lack of coherent thought—a spongy texture of mind that gravi- 
tates strongly to nothing. The one thing he is stanch for is, the utmost 
liberty of private haziness. 


This suggests Mr. Brooke of Middlemarch in other things 
than catch-words. There has never been a woman who was 
a stronger advocate of penetrating problems, always and 
solely, by the cold, stern light of intellectuality, than George 
Eliot. She expresses her contempt, over and again, for 
those who will not or can not come to a clear decision on 
momentous questions. And that is precisely the indictment 
which she prefers against Mr. Lecky: 


The writer frequently impresses us as being in a state of hesitation con- 
cerning his own standing-point, which may form a desirable stage in private 
meditation but not in published exposition. 


And again: 


Mr. Curdle’s famous definition of the dramatic unities as “a sort of a 
general oneness” is not totally false; but such luminousness as it has 
could only be perceived by those who already knew what the unities were. 
Mr. Lecky * * does not discriminate, or does not help his reader to 
discriminate ‘iohiane objective complexity and subjective confusion. 

Excepting for a digression considering the views of other 
writers on witchcraft, she sticks very closely here to the work 
under discussion, and we learn little of her own philosophical 
tendencies. There is a remarkable passage, throwing light 
on her attitude toward religion, which will appear later. But 
of her alleged Positivism we can discover here, at least, no 
trace. It may be well to say, in this connection, that a total 
misconception has arisen concerning her relation to Posi- 
tivism in general and the Positivist body in particular. To 
the former she owned but a limited adherence, and with the 
latter she never formally allied herself. She often expresses 
her admiration of and indebtedness to Comte, but also dis- 
tinctly declares that she considers Positivism “one-sided.” 
To no one system of philosophy, as to no one system of re- 
ligion, did she own her allegiance. 

The Address to Workingmen by Felix Holt was written has- 
tily at the earnest and repeated request of her publisher, Mr. 
Blackwood. It bears a later date than any other of the 
essays, and is, perhaps, unwisely included among them. She 
delivers her opinions in the character of her Radical hero. 
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The style is necessarily forced. She finds much difficulty, 
apparently, in compressing her rich flow of diction and full 
sentence-structure to suit the bare simplicity with which 
Felix Holt’s sentiments should be uttered. Frequently, too, 
she forgets her assumed character, and we have a rather gro- 
tesque mélange. 

She believes, first, as all sensible people must, in the puri- 
fication and intestinal reform of the working classes them- 
selves, as a prelude to their attempting any great changes in 
society at large. They must have leaders and well-tried 
leaders. They must be very careful as to their methods of 
procedure: 


Indignation is a fine war-horse, but it must be ridden by a man; it 
must be ridden by rationality, skill, courage, armed with the right weapons, 


and taking definite aim. : 


“All else confusion,’ and we readily grant the major 
premise. She then declares that, as a workingman considers 
the general good when he joins a trades-union, so he ought 
to extend the principle and apply it, philanthropically, to all 
society. Class interest, though almost inevitable, is funda- 
mentally wrong; “the highest interest of mankind must at last 
be a common and not a divided interest”; it is the familiar 
“greatest good of the greatest number.” Old institutions must _ 
be maintained unless and until better ones can be secured. 
Improvements should be slow and thorough—these, as the 
opinions of a “Radical,” are certainly rather surprising—and 
the way to this improvement is “by the turning of class inter- 
ests into class functions or duties.” She acknowledges the 
fact of the workingman’s Philistinism; he does not have his 
share in the nation’s wealth of knowledge and culture, any 
more than he has in its material wealth. And he cannot pro- 
cure this immaterial wealth by attacking and robbing its pres- 
ent possessors. He will take his first step forward by attack- 
ing his own ignorance and immorality. 

More follows to the same purpose. We have given 
enough to indicate the trend of her argument. Her atti- 
tude here is that of the true Liberal-Conservative, cautioning 
against overmuck Radicalism. 
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V 


George Eliot has left us a novel portraying Italian life, 
and a poem dealing similarly with Spain; it is only in her 
letters and essays that we find any full record of the influence 
exerted upon her by the great world of German thought. 

The Natural History of German Life is the first of the trio 
included in this division, which we shall consider. It is a 
review of some sociological works by W. H. Riehl. She 
commences with a lamentation for the ordinary Englishman’s 
ignorance of common life and manners: 


How little the real characteristics of the working classes are known to 
those who are outside them, how little their natural history has been 
studied, is sufficiently disclosed by our Art as well as by our political amd 
social theories. * * * Only a total absence of acquaintance and sympathy 
with our peasantry could give a moment’s popularity to * * * a pic- 
ture * * * where we have a peasant girl who looks as if she knew L. E. 
L.’s poems by heart, and English rustics, whose costumes seem to indicate 
that they are meant for ploughmen, with exotic features that remind us of 
a handsome primo tenore. * * * The selfish instincts are not subdued 
by the sight of buttercups, nor is integrity in the least established by that 
classic rural occupation, sheep-washing. To make men moral something 
more is requisite than to turn them out to grass. 


The mingled truth and pungency of the above lines is 
entirely in her best vein. She continues along the same line, 
and shortly afterwards comes a most interesting passage which 
we quote at length, though at the risk of appearing to borrow 
too frequently her own language. The justification lies in 
the fact that it would be very difficult to improve upon her 
manner of expression, and condensation would inevitably 
deprive the original of its flavor and full meaning. The 
excerpt reads as follows: 


We have one great novelist who is gifted with the utmost power of 
rendering the external traits of our town population; and if he could give 
us their psychological character—their conception of life, and their emo- 
tions—with the same truth as their idiom and manners, his books would 
be the greatest contribution Art has ever made to the awakening of social 
sympathies. But while he can copy Mrs. Plornish’s colloquial style with 
the delicate accuracy of a sun-picture, while there is the same startling 
inspiration in his description of the gestures and phrases of “Boots” as in 
the speeches of Shakespeare’s mobs or numskulls, he scarcely ever passes 
from the humourous and external to the emotional and tragic without be- 


coming as transcendent in his unreality as he was a moment before in his 
artistic truthfulness. 


The “precious salt of his humour,” she declares, is his one 
saving virtue. This is the final verdict pronounced by pos- 
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terity upon the genius of Dickens. It is well worth noting 
that the woman who was destined afterward to. become his 
greatest rival, and to delineate just those delicate traits of 
character which he could never delineate, has anticipated that 
judgment by nearly half a century. 

This knowledge of the masses, the incompleteness of 
which she deprecates in England, has been much assisted 
and forwarded in Germany, she says, by the labors of Riehl. 
We will not enter at length into her discussion of his writ- 
ings. The chief point that seems to impress her in his de- 
scription of the German peasantry is their utter reliance upon 
habit and precedent. Her digest of his thought seems to be 
accurate and thorough. She believes his point of view well- 
chosen and his arguments just. Of his conservatism she 
asserts in a fine figure: 


He is as far as possible from the folly of supposing that the sun will go 
backward on the dial because we put the hands of our clock backward; he 
only contends against the opposite folly of decreeing that it shall be mid- 
day while in fact the sun is only just touching the mountain tops, and all 
along the valley men are stumbling in the twilight. 


Her paper on Heine contains much more of the personal 


element. It is the work of an appreciative critic, in the days 
when appreciative criticism was yet in its infancy. We have 
here an opportunity to discover her conception of wit and 
humor in literature. She says in beginning: 


The last thing in which the cultivated man can have community with 
the vulgar is their jocularity; and we can hardly exhibit more strikingly 
the wide gulf which separates him from them than by comparing the object 
which shakes the diaphragm of a coal-heaver with the highly complex 
pleasure derived from a real witticism. 


To apply the criterion personally, it is certainly this 
“highly complex pleasure” which her own wit affords. It 
sweeps the whole gamut, from the harmless play of a delicate 
humor to the most pitiless lashings of carefully elaborated 
sarcasms; and it is, beyond all doubt, one of the most strik- 
ing qualities of her prose style. We have called attention 
above to the fact that her sarcasm is, perhaps, to be found 
here more often than in her novels; we hardly know whether 
the supremacy belongs to the fiction or to the essays, for 
those happy comparisons, laughable allusions and dainty 
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turns of expression, which constitute the soul of wit proper. 
The reader cannot have read thus far without being forcibly 
struck by this quality in the passages which we have cited. 
Nearly all of her most valuable reflections are clothed in this 
form, and thus create a doubly strong impression. 

It is interesting to note her distinctions between wit and 
humor. Several of the points brought out are original, and 
all are, at the least, worth examining. She asserts that 
humor was the first-born; that it “draws its materials from 
situations and characteristics’; that it is diffuse and whim- 
sical, and that in its lower forms it is not necessarily sympa- 
thetic. Furthermore, that it finds its highest manifestations 
in poetry. 

Wit, on the other hand, is a later product; it has to do 
with “unexpected and complex relations”; it is “brief and 
sudden and sharply defined as a crystal”; and it is essentially 
what she calls “reasoning raised to a higher power.” 

But the two often blend and overlap, and they are fre- 
quently found in the same mind, sometimes each being highly 
developed. The purest type of wit is, perhaps, the repre- 
sentative Frenchman, and of humor, the representative Ger- 
man. The German idea of the ludicrous is, like his person- 
ality, colossal and unrefined: 


He has the finest nose for Empirismus in philosophical doctrine, but the 
presence of more or less tobacco smoke in the air he breathes is imper- 
ceptible to him. To the typical German it is indifferent whether his door- 
lock will catch, whether his tea-cup be more or less than an inch thick, 
whether or not his book have every other leaf unstitched, whether his 
neighbor’s conversation be more or less of a shout, whether he pronounce 
b or p, t or d, whether or not his adored one’s teeth be few and far 
between. 


Germany has produced no work of wit or humor which 
ranks as European. She believes, however, that there is 
hope for the future, and says: 


Perhaps there is already earnest of that future crop in the existence of 
Heinrich Heine, who, to Teutonic imagination, sensibility and humour, 
adds an amount of esprit that would make him brilliant among the most 
brilliant of Frenchmen. 


She rates him highly as a lyrical poet, wit, humorist, and 
even as a writer of prose. She admits and deprecates his 
occasional coarseness and scurrility, but her general estimate 
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indicates a full belief in his genius. The greater part of the 
article consists of a sketch of his life with quotations from his 
various writings. His lyric gift is compared with that of 
Wordsworth and Tennyson, and is pronounced very like to 
theirs in their briefer and more simple strains. His “short 
swallow flights of song” are, she says, “so emphatically songs 
that, in reading them, we feel as if each must have a twin 
melody born in the same moment and by the same inspi- 
ration.” 

The German language, she believes, is much better 
adapted to purposes of poetry than of prose. For the latter 
it is too unmanageable and clumsy. Heine, however, has 
succeeded well in mastering its difficulties. His prose is 
characterized by flexibility and variety; often, indeed, it is 
wonderfully poetic in effect. And, usually, the most poetic 
is also the most “specifically humourous.” 

The sketch entitled Three Months in Weimar differs in 
character from the remainder of the essays. It is purely de- 
scriptive, and, though pleasing, does not rank with her more 
serious efforts. 

The “three months” are those spent there by herself and 
Mr. Lewes immediately after their union. The article deals 
almost entirely with their experiences, more especially with 
the scenery and celebrated places among which they lived. 
She says of the town: 


The blending of rustic and civic life, the indications of a central gov- 
ernment in the midst of very primitive-looking objects, has some distant 
analogy with the condition of old Lacedaemon. * * * One’s first feel- 
ing was, How could Goethe live here in this dull, lifeless village? 


The German Stratford, in itself, does not seem to impress 
her favorably. But she admires the scenery roundabout, 
and particularly whatever has any connection with Goethe 
or Schiller. 


VI 
We now come to a consideration of her views upon the 
subject of religion. The articles on Dr. Cumming and Dr. 


Young are among the most denunciatory and at the same 
time the most excellent that have come from her pen. The 
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former, indeed, is, on the whole, her best essay. It was upon 
reading this that Mr. Lewes was for the first time convinced 
of “the true genius in her writing.” It excited considerable 
comment on its first appearance, and the authorship was, for 
some time, unknown. Dr. Cumming was a voluminous 
writer of the day, and was not without his share of influence 
over certain classes of minds. The more marked points in 
his character will appear as we study the article. 

It is a remarkable fact that the great English novelists 
have, as a rule, introduced members of the clerical body into 
their fiction, merely to deride the faults and failings of these 
reverend though unrevered fellow-beings. Generally, the 
trait enlarged upon is hypocrisy, frequently compounded 
with a disposition to long-windedness and female society. 
The Reverend Mr. Chadband, The Shepherd and Charles 
Honeyman are familiar examples. George Eliot is, perhaps, 
less addicted than others to this satiric characterization in 
her novels, but this paper, together with that on Young, are 
little else than long-sustained innuendoes against certain 
types among the clergy. She begins thus: 


Given, a man with moderate intellect, a moral standard not higher than 
the average, some rhetorical affluence and great glibness of speech, what is 
the career in which, without the aid of birth or money, he may most easily 
attain power and reputation in English society? Where is that Goshen of 
mediocrity in which a smattering of science and learning will pass for pro- 
found instruction, where platitudes will be accepted as wisdom, bigoted 
narrowness as holy zeal, unctuous egoism as God-given piety? 


The answer is, “the pulpit”; it is a popular resort for 
every weak-minded, bull-headed and strong-voiced do- 
nothing, where such a one can hardly fail to obtain success. 
“Let him fish for souls, not with the bait of inconvenient sin- 
gularity, but with the drag-net of comfortable conformity” ; 
let him attract men’s curiosity by ingenious political inter- 
pretations of obscure Biblical allusions; and beyond all doubt 
he will enjoy a pious, well-earned otium cum dignitate. 

After some more remarks of the same general character, 
she mentions directly Dr. Cumming’s name. She speaks of 
his popularity, and declares her belief that his printed ser- 
mons contain much that is “profoundly mistaken and per- 
nicious.” Personally, she knows and cares nothing about 
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Dr. Cumming: it is solely as a moral teacher that he has 
incurred her condemnation. 

There is in his teaching, she says, not the least trace of 
mysticism, and but very little of spirituality. He concen- 
trates his attention upon the practical and the polemical. 


Of really spiritual joys and sorrows, of the life of Christ as a mani- 
festation of love that constrains the soul, of sympathy with that yearning 
over the lost and erring which made Jesus weep over Jerusalem, and 
prompted the sublime prayer, “Father, forgive them,” of the gentler fruits 
of the Spirit, and the peace of God which passeth understanding—of all 
this we find little trace in Dr. Cumming’s discourses. 


Surely one who speaks thus tenderly and lovingly of 
Christian doctrines cannot have been without some measure 
of sympathy with the faith therein embedded. Her creed is 
difficult to formulate, and, very probably, she herself never 
attempted the task in its entirety. In revelation and immor- 
tality she had little belief; her leanings towards Positivism 
have already been mentioned. Perhaps she may be best de- 
scribed as a reverent agnostic—unable and unwilling herself 
to render allegiance, but never expressing anything but 
respect for those who could serve, honestly and faithfully. 
Among this number the Rev. Dr. Cumming is not included. 

His style, she continues, is diffuse and florid; she satirizes 
his ornate paraphrases of Scripture, and declares him to be a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing-—1. e., a journalist in the pulpit. Her 
attack will not be based upon any “doctrinal discussion” : 


It is simply as spectators that we criticize Dr. Cumming’s mode of 
warfare, and we concern ourselves less with what he holds to be Christian 
truth, than with his manner of enforcing that truth; less with the doctrines 
he teaches than with the moral spirit and tendencies of his teaching. 


The first of his faults to which she wishes to call attention 
is his “unscrupulosity of statement.” His zeal is seldom ac- 
cording to knowledge. She considers his unveracity as the 
result “of the moral and intellectual distortion of view which 
is inevitably produced by assigning to dogmas, based on a 
very complex structure of evidence, the place and authority 
of first truths.” Against dogmatism we find her protesting, 
both here and elsewhere, frequently and strongly. A little 
lower down we discover the point of view from which she be- 
lieves the Christian revelation must be accepted or rejected: 
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In proportion as religious sects exalt feeling above intellect and believe 
themselves to be guided by direct inspiration rather than by a spontaneous 
exertion of their faculties—that is, in proportion as they are removed from 
rationalism—their sense of truth is misty and confused. 


In another paragraph she plainly demands that “the rules 
of historical criticism” be applied to the Scriptures. Again, 
she strongly objects to Cumming’s conception of the infidel 
as a hardened monster, inconsistent, depraved, wilfully blind- 
ing himself to the light. He asserts that he has had experi- 
ence with scepticism himself; she retorts: 


This experience, however, instead of impressing on him the fact that 
doubt may be the stamp of a truth-loving mind * * * has not enabled 
him even to see the condition of a mind “perplext in faith, but pure in 
deeds,” craving light, yearning for a faith that will harmonize and cherish 
its highest powers and aspirations, but unable to find that faith in dog- 
matic Christianity. 


Another of his objectionable characteristics is his “absence 
of genuine charity.” This is shown by the manner in which 
he treats of the hereafter. He believes, uncompromisingly, 
in the horrors of hell-fire for all those who do not, can not, 
or will not accept Christianity : 


He does not merely resign himself to the awful mystery of eternal 
punishment; he contends for it. Do we object, he asks, to everlasting 
happiness? Then why object to everlasting misery?—reasoning which is 
perhaps felt to be cogent by theologians who anticipate the everlasting hap- 
piness for themselves and the everlasting misery for their neighbors. 


George Eliot herself, elsewhere (The Influence of Rational- 
ism), firmly and solemnly repudiates all belief in “that awful 
image, with its group of associated dogmas concerning the 
inherited curse, and the damnation of unbaptized infants, of 
heathens, and of heretics. These things are no longer,” she 
quietly adds, “the objects of practical belief.” 

The last count in the indictment which she brings against 
the long-suffering divine is his “perverted moral judgment.” 
He is not governed by a wholesome regard for the law, but 
by an unwholesome terror of its sanctions. Reward and pun- 
ishment are with him the only and all-sufficient motives of 
conduct. Righteousness is not an end in itself, but a mere 
means of averting danger or of securing happiness. The ar- 
raignment is complete; let us pass to the next culprit. 

4 
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In spite of the fact that Dr. Young was a very celebrated 
clergyman, George Eliot considers him as the representative, 
not of “other-worldliness,” but of “worldliness.” Her stric- 
tures upon him are most severe. She speaks, first, of his 
sycophantism, a failing which was deeply graven in his char- 
acter, and which spread its evil influence throughout his 
whole life. His ludicrously bad taste and coarseness still fur- 
ther indicate the low level of his spirituality. His poetry, 
according to her dictum, though not without an occasional 
spark of genius, is largely compounded of “stilted rhetoric 
and false sentiment.” 

As to his morality, he, like Cumming, was tolerably up- 
right only because of his fear of hell, and, but for that, he 
would have felt no compunction in committing any crime 
whatsoever—a religion which is the dread of consequences, 
devoid not only of respect for law, but of natural human sym- 
pathy. This last charge she proffers, indeed, against both 
the divines—that they do not recognize the almighty power 
of love as an incentive to good actions, or as a preventive 
against evil. Her statement as to Young is: “It would 
hardly be possible to find a more typical instance than 
Young’s poetry of the mistake which substitutes interested 
obedience for sympathetic emotion, and baptizes egoism as 
religion.” She continues in this vein throughout, heaping 
sarcasm on sarcasm, and invective on invective. We instance 
the following as another example of her fine irony: “The 
affection of the clergy for each other is, like that of the fair 
sex, not at all of a blind or infatuated kind. 

Finally, she casts off her carping mood, and concludes thus 
impressively of Young: “Let us hope he was not as bad as 
he pretended to be! The tides of the divine life in man 
move under the thickest ice of theory.” 


Vil 


Two of the essays, as already stated, are concerned with 
woman in literature. We will commence by discussing 
the review of Cousin’s Madame de Sablé. It is a study of the 
femme précieuse of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
In beginning she regrets the paucity of valuable contributions 
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to literature by her own countrywomen, and she makes the 
assertion that the women of France are, in this respect, far 
above those of any other nation. The truth of that state- 
ment will, on reflection, be fully admitted. Be it remembered 
that, at the time of this writing, Mrs. Browning’s reputation, 
though steadily growing, was not as yet at all widely spread. 
George Eliot’s own fame, of course, was yet to be established. 
And few other women of English birth, or, indeed, of any 
modern nation, excepting the French, can be pointed out as 
brilliant examples of feminine genius in literature. She 
continues: 


We think it an immense mistake to maintain that there is no sex in lit- 
erature. Science has no sex * * * but in art and literature, which 
imply the action of the entire being * * * in which every fibre of the 
nature is engaged, woman has something specific to contribute. A certain 
amount of psychological difference between man and woman necessarily 
arises out of the difference of sex, and instead of being destined to vanish 
before a complete development of woman’s intellectual and moral nature. 
will be a permanent source of variety and beauty, as long as the tender 
light and dewy freshness of the morning affect us differently from the 
strength and brilliancy of the midday sun. 


Identical with this was the creed of the Laureate: 


For woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverse. 


And that is the sum and substance of the whole matter. 
George Eliot herself approaches the masculine temperament 
more nearly than any other woman writer. While her books 
were still anonymous, very few of her readers suspected the 
sex of the writer. Yet, though her intellect was most man- 
like, her emotional life discovered always the “tender woman 
of very woman.” It is just in those subtle touches which 
disclose the personality of a writer that we see the woman’s 
hand revealed. 

For the rest, she discusses most interestingly the salon life 
of the period, as well as the career and influence of Mme. 
de Sablé. She assigns as one cause of the superior intellect 
of French women, “the laxity of opinion and practice with 


regard to the marriage tie.” We will quote her expansion of 
this statement: 


Heaven forbid that we should enter on a defence of French morals, 
most of all in relation to marriage! But it is undeniable that unions 
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formed in the maturity of thought and feeling, and grounded on inherent 
fitness and mutual attraction, tended to bring women into more intellectual 
sympathy with men, and to heighten and complicate their share in the 
political drama. 


This passage, together with another of even plainer refer- 
ence, have doubtless the character of an indirect defense of 
her own marriage. The article was written immediately 
after that union, the justification of which may be found at 
length in her letters. Apart from her personal experience, 
however, she was never one who could admit impediments to 
a “marriage of true minds.” 

The only remaining essay is the one entitled Silly Novels 
by Lady Novelists. It forms the counterpart to the review 
which we have just left. The one is an admiring apprecia- 
tion of what woman ought to be in literature; the other is a 
spirited satirization of what she ought not to be. The writer 
mentions several specimens of the light literature of the hour, 
and proceeds to consider them. Of one type she speaks thus 
forcibly, and the remarks applied to the usually inedible and 
always indigestible froth of to-day will be found very amus- 
ing: 

The most pitiable of all * * * are what we may call the oracular 
species—novels intended to expound the writer’s religious, philosophical or 
moral theories. There seems to be a notion abroad among women rather 
akin to the superstition that the speech and actions of idiots are inspired. 
To judge from their writings, there are certain ladies who think that an 


amazing ignorance, both of science and of life, is the best qualification for 
forming an opinion on the knottiest moral and speculative questions. 


She impresses upon the mind of the reader the harm 
which this does to a right conception of woman’s true limi- 
tations and abilities. A man will lay his finger upon such a 
book as she refers to, and say emphatically, “Witness the re- 
sult of your education and your culture.” As a matter of 
fact, it is a result of neither, but of a lack of both, in any meas- 
ure sufficient to issue in either learning or wisdom. 

Several other novels of various false types are brought 
forward and condemned. Especially does she criticise the 
feeble imitation of the historical novel, and, in the light of her 
own after experience, it is well to note her comments: 

What can be more demonstrative of the inability of literary women to 


measure their own powers than the frequent assumption of a task which 
can only be justified by the rarest concurrence of acquirement with genius? 
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The finest effort to reanimate the past is of course only approximative—is 
always more or less of an infusion of the modern spirit into the ancient form, 

This is slightly disparaging of the historical novel in gen- 
eral. Apparently her opinions must have modified some- 
what later. She always believed and quite candidly acknowl- 
edged her belief that Romola was the greatest of her produc- 
tions. And few will deny that Romola is “only approxima- 
tive.” 

She speaks in conclusion of the regrettable fact that critics 
are inclined to be overlenient toward feminine writers, labor- 
ing, as it appears, under “the extremely false impression that 
to write at all is a proof of superiority in women.” Both 
must alike be judged by the same standards, and, indeed, 
comparing the best female with the best male writers, one 
need have no fear of a judgment unfavorable to the former. 
Which dictum, be it remarked, bears more the semblance of 
truth since the death of the woman who spoke it. 


Vill 


Finally, it remains to say a few words, by way of summary, 
as to the style and the merit of these essays. 

The style is very similar to that of her fiction, with the 
exception that it has less finish, and perhaps less heaviness. 
The march of her sentences—often lengthy and involved as 
they are—is nevertheless direct and progressive. It is a style 
marked for no one quality more than for that of energy— 
quiet, yet convincing. There must be noted, too, the curiosa 
felicitas of diction and ornament, the aptness of metaphor and 
suggestion, to which we have already alluded in the discus- 
sion of the paper on Heine. Her sentence-structure is Ger- 
man, and her words are largely Latin, but the inner spirit of 
the style is indubitably English. As to the rest, there is little 
to analyze. Some one, when asked what should be heard of 
a woman after her marriage, replied: “Nothing; she should 
sink into obscurity.” And perhaps, paradoxically, the best 
thing to be said of an author’s style is that nothing can be 
said of it. Especially is it true of George Eliot’s writings 
that the form fits the matter closer than a glove. It is the 
soul which shines through and renders us oblivious of the 
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body. Except where she strives to be ornamental, we hardly 
realize the existence of the dress, but only of the thought. 

What is the comparative degree of excellence to which 
these productions attain? What place should she be awarded 
inthe long roll of latter-day essayists? Certainly the posi- 
tion should be neither humble nor unworthy. At the very 
least, it is safe to say that they should be ranked much higher 
than is now the case. For the merits of their style, their 
thought, their eminent readableness, above all, we believe 
they should be placed below those of no writer, except such 
as figure exclusively as essayists. We make this state- 
ment advisedly. No writer of fiction, at least, with the pos- 
sible exception of Robert Louis Stevenson, can reach her 
level as, at the same time, a writer of essays. 

Their second recommendation consists in the fact that 
they were written by George Eliot. We indicated at first, 
and have endeavored ta show throughout, what an important 
part they display to us of her intellectual life. Many of them 
contain, as we have seen, germs of ideas which she developed 
afterwards. Others present phases of her mental history 
upon which her’novels are silent. All have a bearing, more 
or less direct, upon her gradual unfolding and evolution. 

Thus their value, as we begin with saying, is twofold. 
They have an interest alike for the man of letters and for the 
man who is merely seeking pleasure from books. They 
should be read both by the student of George Eliot, and by 
that “general reader” whose failings she has satirized, but by 
whose final judgment must stand or fall every author who 
writes for the public eye. 





WHENCE COMES OUR HELP 


By Epwarp Farguuar, Pu.D. 


Professor of History in the Corcoran Scientific School, Columbian University 


' SOME parts of London, as it has been said, the houses are 

so thick and high, the people so crowded and hidden from 
the heavens, that they have found gaslight cheaper than day- 
light. As these conditions may seem likely to increase in the 
future, and as population, ever tending latterly toward the 
cities, may grow to be substantially engrossed in these, we 
might indulge a little speculation as to the result of this pro- 
cess on some of our views. The habit of getting our light 
from the earth instead of the sky, not only as we now do at 
night or in Arctic winters, but generally, may come to work 
a complete revolution in our ordinary assumptions as to the 
main source of light. Since the various production of it 
from terrestial means will in all probability enormously in- 
crease, we may learn to regard these means as its normal 
origin, and to consider any of it that proceeds from mere 
natural sources, moon, sun, etc., as but secondary and 
exceptional. Old-fashioned ideas about a single distant 
body as the general centre and fountain of light, in relation 
to which the rest of our illumination was not only inferior 
but even derived, would be discarded along with dreams of 
heavenly kingdoms and of inspiration. 

Fortunately for such as delight in the glories of the firma- 
ment, such a conclusion seems as yet at least a good way off. 
But one exactly similar to it in the world of mind appears 
already in large possession of human thought. It is con- 
stantly assumed, and set forth as undoubted truth, that the 
guidance of mankind, especially in political and other most 
important relations, has been from below rather than above, 
in the sense which these words would naturally bear in such 
applications; and that so it ought to be. The movements 
which mark the world’s progress, the steps which are taken 
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not to be reversed, are ascribed to something that is called 
“the people”; a more or less imaginary entity it would appear, 
since no one seems to regard it as composed of human indi- 
viduals, not one of whom would carry any weight in com- 
parison with a person of approved wisdom unless himself were 
found to be such, and no suggestion is offered how any num- 
ber of unwisdoms come to make a wisdom—how the widest 
cornfield is to stand higher than its own stalks. All we can 
tell about this “people” is that they, or it, would seem to be 
of a somewhat humble social class; a less enlightened por- 
tion of mankind, by usual tests, than some others. The voice 
of this people is said to be the voice of God; it is perpetually 
alleged that from this people have sprung the national pur- 
poses and measures which have prevailed. As a crowning 
instance, Christianity is forever pointed out as a work of the 
people, not of the upper classes; and thereafter the great 
reforms to the latest date. The mandate of the people is held 
up as an obligation so supreme in stringency that anything 
of the Medes and Persians were but suggestion in compari- 
son; and, especially when votes or any other form of popular 
support may be in request, there is no attribute of knowl- 


edge, power, or goodness too exalted for the people. Im- 
mense development of gas and other inflammables would 
seem to have diffused the idea that anything may burst into 
splendor so it be earthy enough. 

Before any attempt to examine by the test of fact the 
value of such claims, and the sources of our actual progress, 
one earnest protest may be right. If any slighting speech 


” 


has been used of “the people,” it bears no reference to any 
human being, to any class of society, or population of the 
world. Whoever discharges duty in any station of life is 
assuredly as good and quite as likely to be great as the states- 
man who has been demonstrating for an age in the eyes of 
mankind “how little wisdom it takes to govern the world.” 
Every capacity of man is to be honored and free way opened 
to all grades of humanity for whatever each may offer toward 
the welfare of the race, well knowing that excellence is always 
likely to arise where we think not. It is our glory, as Ameri- 
cans, that such ways are freer in our land than another, and 
may no time or change abate this honor. What we are not 
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moved to hold in awe is a conception to which we find no 
reality corresponding; a whole that has no relation to parts, 
like the “substance” that pervaded space and was supposed 
to constitute the essence of matter, for which Berkeley could 
find no existence. The philosopher did not, therefore, as it 
was urged he ought to do, pitch his head against a post; nor 
would we. But we would not set up a post without material, 
and we would trace if possible the actual material of the his- 
toric posts which mark our progress, from what regions of 
human society it may seem to have proceeded. 

From the ancient world our inheritance is mainly of Pales- 
tine, Greece and Rome. Among the Hebrews of the earlier 
period there was perhaps less distinction of social class, at 
least with less clear marking of its grades, than in any other 
people well known to past history. What we have of them 
now is the Old Testament, with what has grown out of it. 
In so far as there was among them anything which would be 
called an upper and a lower class at all, this heritage would 
seem to have descended almost entirely from the former. 
“Abraham, Isaac and Jacob” stand for the whole race in its 
beginning. These are the patriarchs, the men of birth, and 
rulers of the little tribe while it is scarcely more than a family. 
What qualities of their own secured them the high favor they 
seemed to gain, may hardly appear through the haze of the 
far-off legend. Wisdom and industry would be a reasonable 
guess. After these and their immediate descent, the history 
passes abruptly on to Moses, who, of high birth and station, 
relatively at least to the tribe, is himself the history of Israel 
for a generation. The very growth of the clan to a nation, 
the law which was to mold its life so deeply and extend its 
rule so wide over the world forever after, the return to the 
Promised Land, the whole frame and purpose of national 
life, are storied as of Moses alone. The rest of the people 
are only a flock, for the most part little else than a dead 
weight which he must bear; though the inveterate aristocracy 
of the Scripture may in part account for that. This is an 
aristocracy far too exalted to be satisfied with any external 
trappings; wealth, arms, even royalty, cannot impose upon 
it; the root of the matter must be there. Worth of char- 
acter must be the basis, Jehovah himself the authority; every 
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element of patrician life which the case admitted was in 
order—the courtesies of the rude age, the culture in their 
sacred lore and all the best of life they knew. Descent from 
known good blood was highly in esteem, though it was well 
recognized that this alone availed not—the needy might arise 
from the dunghill and unseat the haughty who had failed the 
duty of his station. But so far as we find personal track of 
the Hebrew worthies, they rarely savor of plebeian origin. 
The judges commonly appear to be men of eminent line; 
King David comes of the fine old Judah stock; the greater 
prophets are known by their fathers’ names, and seem to be 
men of education as it went in their time. By reason of the 
tendency mentioned, a quantity of writings may have been 
ascribed to regal or other distinguished authors which did 
not in reality belong to them; which would not affect the 
general conclusion, but only illustrate it from another point 
of view. Later phases of the history led to frequent eulogy 
of the “poor,” the “meek,” etc., but examined carefully, these 
terms will bear no such construction as a ranking of the lower 
social planes above the higher. The poor and meek are the 
figure of Israel herself among the proud nations. 

When this wonderful people flowered out at last into their 
most wonderful bloom, the Christian dispensation, then came 
indeed the supreme example of our problem. The rise of 
Christianity has been the favorite haunt of the demagogue, 
as it has been of the saint, the historian, the philosopher, and 
everybody else who has wanted to point an impressive moral 
from the past. It is the first-named with whom we have to 
do. Wherever ignorance is to be flattered or vulgarity en- 
listed, wherever it is profitable that the divinest movement 
of the world should be supposed to have arisen from the 
dregs of humanity rather than the flower, we are likely to 
hear that Christianity was of plebeian origin; a growth of 
peasantry; an eternal testimony that less of human attain- 
ment is better than more, and smaller capacity more capable 
than greater. Of course a rudiment of acquaintance with the 
actual record scatters all such bombast to its native winds. 
By every indication Jesus and his apostles were distinctively 
of the gentleman class, as related to the society of which they 
came. No doubt the gathering legend, to enhance the won- 
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der of their work, soon tended constantly to disparage their 
outward estate; but in the beginning it was not so. They 
always spoke of the poor and needy not as of their own class, 
but as a class below which they are to benefit and lift up. 
James and John are afterward conceived as humble fishermen, 
but in the account which seems the earliest they have “hired 
servants,” and are evidently burghers of their district. Not 
only when the Gospels were finally compiled, but in his own 
generation, it would seem that the Founder was believed to 
be of the royal line; and his voluntary associations appear to 
have been with the upper circles, in his usual walks, though 
never avoiding the lower. There is much reason to believe 
that these world-conquering teachers knew Greek, though 
no tongue could have been more unlike their native one. So 
far as we can judge, they were instructed in whatever lore 
may have been current about them. Paul may claim that 
not many of the worldly great or wise, but rather the weak 
and foolish, have entered the faith; yet as he labors to include 
himself in these latter, he can hardly be taken as proving the 
social baseness of early Christianity. 

We are rather more especially concerned with political 
aspects of our question, since our views in regard to these 
may determine some of our actions on their largest scale. 
Assuming that a free and peaceful self-government of en- 
lightened peoples is a principal goal of national attainment, 
and that much progress toward this goal has been made in 
the course of ages, we proceed to inquire through what 
orders of men the improvement has generally come. 

The first prominent instance of such attainment, offering 
at least an outline or token of what man may be in full politi- 
cal freedom, is to be found in ancient Greece, and, possibly, 
in certain earlier phases of Rome. In both these it is entirely 
palpable that the self-government with its applauded liberty 
was not of the whole population but of a class, and that of 
course the “upper class.” In Athens, the great type of 
Greek democracy, the whole mass of citizens in a single 
body governed as hardly ever in the world before or after, 
and a glorious period of history it was. Yet, on the one 
hand, these “citizens” were by no means all the people; a 
large portion of whom, in servitude or other disqualification, 
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were excluded from such privilege; and on the other, the 
great blemish in the history is the rash action so often taken 
by this very mass of citizens, the constant lesson how much 
better they fared when held in check by the spirit of a Solon, 
Aristides or Pericles. It was from nobles such as these that 
the glory which was Greece shone down upon the land, not 
from the multitude that it shone up; though by all means 
let the public freedom, in so far as it did obtain, be regarded 
as an important condition of the lustre. It is to be remem- 
bered further that slavery in such cases had by no means the 
modern associations of a race distinguished so immensely 
from the master one, in civilization, gifts, even bodily appear- 
ance, as to call in question among many its very title to the 
same humanity; the slaves were normally mere captives, often 
of finer strain than their captors. The gradual debauchery 
of these pell-mell citizens by self-exaltation in the swelling 
and victorious state, and sense of equality with the really 
better class, appears to have caused most essentially the de- 
cline of Greece. With mere variations, Rome has the same 
story to tell. The absence of monarchy no more secured 
the liberty of the universal people than it would under the 
feudal system. There was an advance of popular privilege 
through the ages, in many of its operations laudable and 
just; but, unhappily, in exact proportion as lower classes 
were politically equalized and the distinction of patrician and 
plebeian done away, the state corrupted to its fall, or to the 
voke of despotism. As to the great concrete result of Roman 
polity which has remained to the after world, the system of 
civil law, that certainly was not the work of any popular 
class or movement. 

But the liberties we enjoy, the advantages of corporate life 
we have secured, would seem to derive but little one way 
or another from any ancient source. The fine examples of 
antiquity, personal or political, inspire us by symbolic names 
or associations, point morals, express ideals or suggest dan- 
gers; our actual attainment has been wrought out from the 
bosom of the races themselves which possess the modern 
world, and of which we are. Tot! se and their advances in 
the interests which make our public life worth living we 
would give more special attention. 
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The first rise of this modern freedom which could rival 
in its brightness the triumphs of the elder world appeared in 
the growth of the Italian cities, definitely from about the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. Here was a rich unfolding, 
most like to ancient Greece of all that the world has shown. 
Again it was associated with the sacred name of Republic, 
again was the tyrant bidden out for at least a glorious while, 
and that was the time of resplendent and manifold genius. 
The particular interest in the record of these fervent com- 
monwealths appears to be that, far more than the ancient 
states, the public system was founded on a basis of industry. 
Commerce was the way of prosperity; the trades, the guilds, 
the manufactures and the arts were the lines of promotion. 
This was the coming of the people to their own, it might 
surely seem; which, then, were the classes who aroused the 
flame? The beginnings are obscure, but the workings are 
the same—a noble lead taken by choicer men, and ruin at 
last by the influx into government of classes not capable, at 
the time, of wielding it; thence the way opened for military 
usurpation and despotism. The voice of this era, far above 
any other voice at least, is Dante; Liberty is a watchword 
with him; it is the goal of his Great Journey; but throughout 
the story runs the bitter protest against the untrained multi- 
tudes whose entrance into public influence has been the bane 
of Florence; a “confusion,” he says, “which has always been 
the ruin of states.” The Italian republics, however, like their 
mighty poet, are not quite of the modern era, but a link of 
the ancient with it; our institutions are not derived in large 
degree direct from these; we hasten on to the achievement 
of the later Europe, and particularly of our own Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

“No unbiased observer, who derives pleasure from the 
welfare of his species, can fail to consider the long and unin- 
terruptedly increasing prosperity of England as the most 
beautiful phenomenon in the history of mankind,” says Hal- 
lam; and some of the essential conditions of that prosperity 
we are now to observe. At the outset of the great evolution 
which proceeds from the blending of the Norman with the 
Saxon, we find ourselves in presence of perhaps the greatest 
of all single steps in the advance of human liberty; such that 
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it stands forever after as the type and synonym of all security 
for public right, the Magna Charta. Before this monument 
of the righteousness which exalteth a nation, we debate in 
vain which most we shall admire, the temperate wisdom of 
the provisions, the unconquerable resolution which wrested 
them from writhing tyranny, or the absolute permanence of 
the work. Like the Commandments, like the Gospel, like 
the sovereign classics, once come forth it could never pass 
away; other hopes might fail, other pledges might delude, 
but all violations of the Great Charta only sunk the ideal of 
it deeper into the English heart, till its final triumph were 
assured. And as this instrument has marked the stride of 
greatest progress in the march of human freedom, so it points 
with most clearness of them all the way by which that prog- 
ress is to advance. Not often in the world has the people 
of a great country so benefited by a single measure; and not 
by one stir of the “people,” in the usual sense, was it brought 
about. Its good was handed down from the highest class 
through the lower to the lowest, like sunshine through the 
sky and air. 

The further advances of England toward popular liberty 
and welfare might almost be summed as one perpetual effort 
to realize Magna Charta. It was perpetually the upper and 
not the lower class who achieved the success. The next great 
establishment in the form of legislation was the special work 
of a king, the great First Edward—the charter itself having 
been wrung from a king, his own grandfather, as if to show 
that mere kingship was neither here nor there in the matter; 
but wherever capable men embodied the spirit and purpose 
of the nation, there the agents of public blessing were at 
hand. From the same epoch dates the House of Commons, 
not arising by the people’s mandate, nor even of its own 
motion, but first summoned by a great enlightened earl. The 
plain shire-knights and burghers, who for some ages sat we 
know not where and did we know not what, if they did any- 
thing but answer questions of taxation, gave no powerful 
direction to the progress of their country, until becoming a 
settled national institution they began to incorporate more 
and more the true leading mind of that country. When this 
process was complete, when the foremost public men of Eng- 
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land were to be found in the House of Commons, then the 
Saxon race was ready for another grand advance. Then we 
could have the Long Parliament, with the very sound of its 
name a blast of doom in the ears of despotism through all the 
ages, with its mountain-mass of cankering abuses rolled away, 
with the irresistible sweep of its onward march. These men 
were elected by the people, at least of the freer class, who 
knew whom they were electing; but the reforms were born 
within the brain of these representatives themselves, by all 
we can trace of such pedigree, these gentlemen of England, 
who bestowed them on their constituents. 

So with the final revolution, of that same land, which estab- 
lished the selected results of earlier struggles in such forms 
. as need fear no repeal; so with the still further steps of the 
present century, called by the specific name of Reform, 
which, after bringing old corruptions to an end as before, 
enacted such a roll of ordinances to the advantage of the 
humbler population and the poor. It was by no compulsion 
of these suffering millions; it was benefit conferred from 
higher grades, of power and light, with eyes on political in- 
terest it may be, but none the less in the legitimate order of 
descent. There had been movements of another order or 
disorder, true enough; there had been Wat Tyler risings, 
Jack Cade rebellions; there had been Irish trotting and 
trooping, Scotch and Welsh raiding; the trodden English 
worm had sometimes turned and shown a lively sting; many 
a time had the people, in any sense of the title, made them- 
selves felt; but not in these commotions ever was the record 
written of the nation‘s forward course. That which had not 
light in itself could not guide and beacon. 

But now we reach our own America at last; and shall 
not here the old precedents give place, the true reign of the 
people, for which the. moldered ages have been but prepar- 
ing, find its long-desired fulfillment? Was not the nation 
founded on that “proposition” in the struggle of its Inde- 
pendence, new founded in its Constitution, re-founded in its 
Jeffersonism, and ever deeper founded in its building since? 
Well, if America has opened up new principles of national life, 
unknown in the world before, alk the better; we shall watch 
their working with all pride and interest. But some of us 
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will be fairly satisfied if America have grasped the higher 
political principles which were always true; and on a free 
field, embracing the good and rejecting the bad of old insti- 
tutions, carried the standard of human progress beyond its 
earlier bounds without renouncing brotherhood and common 
lot among the nations. At any rate, it will not be amiss to 
resume our search here also, and observe by whom especially 
our glorious heritage thus far has been attained. 

The Revolution which achieved our independence was 
originally a work of two quite separate classes, for by that 
time considerable difference of estate and grade had appeared 
among these freedom-loving colonists. There was a higher 
class, of such men as formed the English House of Commons, 
with their social compeers; these, an Adams, Franklin, Jay in 
the North, a Washington, Jefferson, Rutledge in the South, 
men of law and light and leading, first came forward gradu- 
ally as organs of the movement in its various shapes, then 
drawing nearer and nearer into organization with each other, 
assembled the Continental Congress. They laid the plan of 
association, earliest form of the Union, drew up the noble 
addresses to the colonies and to England, penned the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and framed the new Government. A 
little later, the best of these, with a further selection from the 
choicest of the same class, brought together the “council of 
demigods” who devised the Constitution. The other class, 
“the people,” as the word is largely used, arose in mobs, dis- 
tracted the land with riots which have marred its reputation 
ever since, and begot that discreditable enmity toward the 
great mother nation which we may now but hope is begin- 
ning to melt at last away. To the one we owe all the good 
we inherit from that memorable struggle; to the other all 
the evil. Yet those who did us this evil may have been proper 
men in themselves if they had not meddled with what they 
did not understand. He that will be the greatest among 
you, let him be the greatest servant of the rest; but he must 
be great in himself, that he may greatly serve. 

Have “the people,” then, in the sense of the lower-condi- 
tioned populace, never left any mark on the history of their 
countries? It seems that they have. Their uprisings have 
not been always insignificant; and once at least it was given 
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them to show, on the largest scale and in record never to be 
forgotten, what they could do and what they were likely to do. 
The French Revolution of 1789 to 1794 was a continued pro- 
cess of bringing this human stratum toward the surface, until 
it reached complete fulfillment of its impulse. The earlier 
stages of the movement were conducted in the main by a class 
as like as their country could furnish to the leaders of the 
English and American Revolutions; and the work they did 
was of the same glorious character, a great advance of free- 
dom and equality, permanent at least in the negative sense 
of correction and removal, never to be undone; forgotten 
often it may be, with all its lesson, in the tempests following. 
Along with this enlightened ministration, from even the be- 
ginning came the vast upheavals from below; and the omen 
was of destruction, the “architecture of ruin,” from the first. 
We are not in mourning for the Bastile; but the half-dozen 
forgers and others whom it yielded to liberty on that glorified 
evening in July were no great presage of good by means like 
these. The Bastile had already fallen to disuse by the in- 
crease of light in higher quarters, even though not much 
heavenlier, than the mob. Then followed Versailles riot, 
Jacobin club, September massacre, guillotine, until the “vir- 
tuous people” of Robespierre came to their fullness of triumph 
and of terror. A century has passed, and a British observer 
has spent his years in the study of French institutions. He 
finds that from all this convulsionary era next to nothing posi- 
tive now remains which was done by these tremendous Revo- 
lutionists; what does remain is the one-man’s work of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. Not an exalted source of guidance this, 
but with more light in him and more enduring power than 
those huge anarchies. 

At the same period a long-time rival of this fevered na- 
tion, Prussia, was abiding phases of its own, far different, but 
in much relation with these. A great king, who had done 
much for his people on the whole, gave place to little kings 
who did their various nothings, till the afflicted country sank 
to the dust and drained the bitterness of humiliation under 
Napoleon. Then out of her shame and sackcloth she looked 
up to a hand of help. For a year Baron Stein controlled her 
destiny, and none perhaps of all earthly rulers, except Cesar 
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only, ever wrought in such a space a benefit so vast, so mani- 
fold, so fundamental and so lasting. Not only was there 
nothing from the people generally to instruct him, but he had 
almost to create the people, in any national sense, on whom 
he acted. Throughout the government, the municipalities, 
the land-tenure, the social and the military order, the un- 
shackled trade, the emancipated peasantry, that regeneration 
passed; the pride of manhood, of community and of country 
arose at his breath, and Prussia entered on the course that 
was to make her the most resistless of Continental nations. 
Here was no king, to rule by merit or without; a thousand 
veins might course more princely blood; here was a Man, by 
utter force of mind and character reaching the highest place, 
and from thence like the sun dispensing warmth and light 
below. Are “the people” any the less for the good they have 
thus received? Our worst relation then would be with God. 
Are they better when they take deliverance into their own 
hands, to wreck the present order and sink under another 
tyranny at last? They seemed indeed to do wonders as if 
of themselves, at Valmy and all along the line of 1792; but 
hardly even so except as organized by Danton, probably the 
one chief of the full-grown Revolution with a grade of nature 
and ability worthy of a nation. 

Such is a little of the more familiar testimony from the 
long litigation of humanity for its rights. It is no culled evi- 
dence in support of a side, but it yields fair verdict on the 
whole tenor of the case. 

There is one particular connection in which the name of 
“the people’ has been invoked by custom in the United 
States, which may be worth drawing out a little at length for 
certain practical results ensuing. The greatest phase of our 
national life since the Constitution has been that involving 
the extinction of slavery; and it is not strange if lessons should 
be continually drawn from so imposing an event. It is 
ascribed to the people; and with much justice, since no indi- 
vidual or even class controlled the essential course of that 
evolution. The one man whose position and character most 
enabled him to do so expressly declared. that he had not, but 
that events had controlled him. The tradition then takes the 
form that an anti-slavery movement, begun by agitators, 
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extended through the people, as an expression of their con- 
science, until the North by this means became an anti-slavery 
camp, and the institution, doomed by this growth of popular 
sentiment, came to its end through occasion of the war. The 
legend would be of little consequence, beyond the general 
interest of the truth of history, if it were not for the perpetual 
appearance and application of it in all attempts at reform or 
public advocation whatsoever. “Look at the early Abolition- 
ists’; “just like the slavery question,” is the instance never 
failing any cause in which an American speaker, public or 
private, may concern his mind. Be it liquor prohibition, spir- 
ituajism, rights of woman, free religion, coinage standard, 
oleomargarine, the refrain is so incessant that we learn to 
know exactly where it will come in, like the chorus of a tune. 
“Are we few, or made light of? look at the anti-slavery 
movement”; its meagre openings and stupendous triumph. 
The grand moral seems to be, the more preposterous any 
hobby the better founded, in this notable experience. Well, 
a cordial invitation enough times repeated is likely to be 
some time accepted; suppose we do once “look at the slavery 
question” and try to see its vital facts. One personal men- 
tion here may be in order; this present writer was from birth 
of the clearest anti-slavery stripe; of a people who had 
purged themselves fromsthe evil at an early date, from child- 
hood fervently aroused jn sympathy with that movement, 
hailing its triumph as the very victory of God and right, nor 
ever afterward renouncing a principle of these that had so 
run with his infant blood. 

In the earlier portion of the century, then, there was 
little wrangling over the slavery question, even a typhoon 
of Missouri struggle soon leaving the sky serene. The 
North might be regarded as in a vague way considering 
Slavery objectionable, with no thought of taking any meas- 
ures on the subject outside its own bounds, unless in the case 
of new marginal States; the South as uncertainly divided on 
the great question. Naturally, as there will be more effort 
at remedy where the disease abounds than where it does not, 
so there was much more actual work for the extinction of 
slavery in the South than the North; and it seemed to in- 
crease with the years, in spite of the potent change in the 
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conditions of industry brought about by the cotton-gin. A 
while after the first sharp contention over the admission of 
Missouri, we find a prominent Southern writer and statesman 
appealing to the candor of the North, if emancipation were 
not proceeding as rapidly and hopefully as could in any rea- 
son be expected. The anti-slavery society founded by Frank- 
lin had an abundant progeny; toward 1830 we are told that of 
one or two hundred such societies some three-fourths were 
in the South. With the thirties came the change. Agita- 
tion opened, the name of Abolitionist began to sound abroad, 
and the slavery question occupied the public mind increas- 
ingly until the war. By that time the main political sgnti- 
ment of the North was embodied in a party avowedly dis- 
approving of slavery, though disclaiming interference in the 
States maintaining it; the war itself soon coming on to break 
that restriction and to solve the long dispute in blood and 
iron. What wonder if the Abolitionists—I mean the profes- 
sional agitators, not the sober-conscienced men who simply 
voted, spoke or taught for freedom as occasion offered, but 
the gloriers in aggression for the cause—should now feel that 
their time had come indeed; their toil had been rewarded; 
the “unmerchantable eggs” to which they had been treated, 
now had proved the very ones to hatch them out the most 
gorgeous plumage? We did it, was their natural feeling; 
and the nature of speech-dividing man is such that their 
claim is ratified by the unthinking ever since, with results as 
just indicated. To one versed in the real history of the mat- 
ter, the proportion of causes is likely to be somewhat other- 
wise. 

With those same thirties first came the occupation of 
Texas in force by drift of settlement from the South, which 
carried slavery along with it; leading to the revolt of that 
huge territory from now-free Mexico, and the project of its 
annexation to our Union as by far the largest of the Slave 
States. An ominous warning to the North of the expansive 
nature which the institution was putting on; far more to the 
purpose than the scattering scream of denunciation which . 
vexed their ears at home—which, as Emerson told them, 
instead of removing slavery out of Alabama, ‘brought it into 
Massachusetts. In the next decade that annexation fol- 
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lowed, and close upon it the first act of national rapacity and 
military aggression, the Mexican War. All in the land 
must hear of this and weigh its import; none but must 
know that slavery was the cause of these things, and 
would threaten more of the like as long as it lasted. 
How many were actually reached and influenced by the 
theoretic scolding of Abolition, only one among a hun- 
dred isms which took their origin about that period, com- 
pared with those who felt the moral and the taxation of this 
bloody venture? For the most part, those chidings merely 
pestered or repelled them; those who embraced their doctrine 
as a cause in which they would strenuously labor, to the last 
remained a slight minority. With 1850 came the Fugitive 
Slave Law; again a step which roused opposition through the 
North as a whole, since it turned the whole section into a 
probable hunting-ground for human beings in pursuit of 
their liberty—a very different matter from the distant acqui- 
escence of the time before. Many a man, or many a ten 
thousand men, who in conscience or by indifference would 
have turned from any attempt at liberation of slaves in the 
South, yet must find it nauseous dose to answer this demand 
at their own homes. No propaganda, but the natural in- 
stinct of humanity, rose against it, and carried the anti- 
slavery cause a long way in silence forward. Scarcely had 
the struggle of this last “compromise” quieted down when 
the baleful Kansas-Nebraska act, repealing the old Missouri 
settlement, came darkening all the land with new tempest, 
in the proof that no faith of treaty could be kept where this 
power was party; its following in the Free States, by this 
example, seeming more to be dreaded than in the Slave. 
How deep the heart of the North was stirred by this revela- 
tion soon appeared in the dissolution of an old national 
party and the formation in its place of a new one devoted to 
restriction of slavery. Along with these events arose the 
Kansas troubles, prelude of the Great War, exhibiting now 
within the bowels of the land the unsparing appetite of this 
fatal interest; and in the course of that debate the Sumner 
assault, with its large approval through the South, an object 
lesson to the world of the barbarism which that interest in- 
volved. The swift succession of these phases, leaving no 
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space to discuss the separate effect of each; appealing to the 
whole nation, evéry man who knew of such a thing as his 
country almost of necessity following the progress day by 
day with breathless eagerness—brings us to a fixed consolida- 
tion of that anti-slavery sentiment, so nebulous once; it was 
growing now to be every man’s concern, which there could 
be no more evading. One lesson further, on this wide scale 
of the nation, yet remained; the Dred Scott decision, which 
purported, to exclude forever the subjected race from the 
pale of humanity so far as political relation was concerned. 
The venerable Chief Justice might have said no such thing 
as he was charged with saying, but the effect was all the 
same, and his decision might well be circulated by the oppo- 
site party as a campaign document. The enlistment of the 
Supreme Tribunal seemed to make the tale complete. Now 
every arm of government had united to consecrate the in- 
stitution which the prevailing intelligence of the country felt 
as an enemy to her peace and welfare, and which the rest of 
the Anglo-Saxon race had cast off. Every one of these 
acts in the deepening tragedy addressed itself to the whole 
people as an ever nearer and nearer matter of their own; 
far other influence than the mood of an applauding or a hoot- 
ing audience here or there. At the next great election that 
party of opposition hitherto must enter into national power. 

It is impossible to follow even a meagre outline of these 
profound historic movements, in any adequate consideration 
of their scope, without discerning the real teacher of anti- 
slavery. It was the tuition of events, and not of evangelists; 
of acts, not speeches. The whole growth of the sentiment 
is accounted for, in every part and in all its strength, with 
absolute neglect of the mere agitation. The Abolitionists, 
in that separate and professional sense, were neither driver, 
horse nor carriage of this national procession; neither wheel, 
pole nor harness, hardly even whip; they were the fly that 
buzzed about the team, proclaiming “what a dust we raise,” 
inciting many a toss of head, switch of tail, flirt of lash;—and 
finally, perhaps a start, a wrench, a plunge upon a precipice! 

For have we pronounced that the Abolitionists accom- 
plished nothing at all with all their sacred labors? We might 
wish in sadness that we could. Let us look again along the 
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same track we have lightly traversed where our country 
groped so heavily, whether they did, and what. First of all, 
with their ministration in the thirties came at once to an end 
all effort at counteraction of slavery in the South itself. This 
credit indeed is to be shared with the once famous Turner 
insurrection of 1831; but the insurrection was local and not 
repeated, the other was at all quarters and never ceased. A 
bitter and héstile feeling, edged with the sense of wrong, in- 
flamed the Southern mind with ever-increasing heat. As 
in many other cases, we may say of these new moral teachers 
that it was not so much their bad spirit as bad English which 
seemed to do the mischief. They must harp upon the “sin” 
of slavery. That it was an evil, very clearly appeared; it had 
been mere custom among leading Southern voices so to 
name it. That it was a wrong, in this latter nineteenth cen- 
tury, was the verdict of the world’s conscience; by some 
stretch of rhetoric it might be stamped a crime—of some- 
body—though such rhetoric hardly carries us a step in the 
direction of truth. But sin, a state of the inward man before 
his own God or conscience—if the slightest understanding 
had been brought to bear on this relation of the matter, it 
must have been seen in quite another light. The conscious- 
ness of sin would far more likely be incurred by the abrupt 
discharge of these poor creatures from the care of the more 
intelligent race, a care they had inherited by no act of their 
own, a care that on the whole was benign and civilizing, as 
to their general history,—and turning them helpless on the 
world. But from the beginning of the controversy, the very 
shadow of controversy itself, misrepresentation and incapa- 
bility of seeing the thing as it is, began to darken the whole 
counsel and the country. In all their history of slavery and 
its workings, the votaries of freedom and human rights were 
a party of engineers who, going out for inspection of a foreign 
railway system, reported nothing but the collisions. So the 
slaveholder was set as a criminal before a bar, where he 
recognized neither authority without nor guilt within; and 
he was not filled with love for his accusers, or yearning after 
their continued society. 

The next present of this chosen band to their country was 
the Mexican War. We never could have filled this page of 
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our record, at least as we did, without the definite work of 
the Abolition sentiment drawn apart from the general cur- 
rent into a stream by itself, on a theory that only pure water 
can turn a good mill. For it was precisely the defection of 
this band in New York from Clay, who was perfectly well 
known as averse to any such aggression as he was to slavery 
itself, and under whom the war could never have been, which 
threw the Presidency to the slave power, bringing on the 
invasion and all its rueful consequences. Then followed the 
election of ’48 and the memorable “compromise” Congress 
of 49-50. As the Whigs had triumphantly carried the elec- 
torate, they might naturally be entitled to the organization of 
the House, though they had not a majority, and some of the 
membership was uncertain. An eminent representative they 
had in the Speaker’s chair, Robert C. Winthrop, who natu- 
rally stood heir apparent to a second term. He was one of 
the finest figures in American public life, and his political 
principles were at bottom the very platform of the Republi- 
can party afterward. With the aid of the Free Soil members 
he could have been at once re-elected. But they were now 
increasing in number, they held the balance of power, and 
they “felt their oats”; the little party, by a curious fusion and 
the nomination of Martin Van Buren, had polled some 
300,000 votes. Winthrop had displeased them by conserva- 
tism and probably culture, and they would none of him. 
They voted rather for a Democrat, sometime candidate of the 
Southern party, shady in record, it seems, but satisfactory in 
pledges—one to whom it is likely pledges came easy; the 
result was Cobb, of Georgia, and a pro-slavery organization 
which enacted the Fugitive Slave Law. There again Aboli- 
tionism would appear to have done something. 

Through the decade now opening, the last of the political 
struggle, they had less chance for specific work. They ap- 
peared to sink in credit and in numbers, by the test of the 
polls, perhaps from general impression as to the wisdom of 
these performances; and while they might stand forth as stars 
against the darkness of the old parties, their glint began to 
be lost in the rise of the new one which embodied the sober 
and rational purpose, not to war, not to revolutionize, but to 
restrict in practicable way and prevent the increase of the 
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great evil. But specific Abolitionism held to its character 
and course. It seemed to develop an infallible instinct of 
opposition to anything which would really tend toward the 
abatement of slavery. The Republican party and its leaders 
were commonly the subject of its bitterest jeers. The Union, 
which alone could wield a power in either heart or arm to 
the purpose of freedom, was a matter of levity when it was 
not of abhorrence. The Constitution was its mockery. 
When Abraham Lincoln came forth to the sight of the coun- 
try its authorized greeting of him was “The slave hound of 
Illinois,” from his recognition of the plain fact that by 
terms of the Constitution the South was entitled to some 
form of fugitive slave law. Most profound and protracted of 
all was its tribulation with Seward and its wish to be rid of 
him in the great crisis. That subtle, far-sighted and capa- 
cious intellect was to these comprehensions about as some 
strange species of animal to a parcel of terriers. They had 
no idea what the make of the creature might be, but at least 
they could bark. They opposed the settlement of Kansas by 
Emigrant Aid, which would and did devote the soil to free- 
dom—Heaven knows why. We need not hold them in any 
collective measure responsible for the Harper’s Ferry abor- 
tion; that was a thing to itself; but it grew from the same iso- 
lated mood of looking upon slavery, and was to some of the 
same effect. Had it been possible at that late stage, the raid 
of Brown would have set back the cause of true anti-slavery 
a spacious period. Thenceforth all of this conviction must 
drop everything to rub from themselves any association with 
that hopeful project. Even so that same champion in the 
Kansas days had shown at least some quality of a master, in 
that by his single arm he had seemed to make it almost 
doubtful which party were mote in the wrong, where there 
had hardly been the rudiment of another side before. Possibly 
the total working of extreme Abolitionism on the Northern 
mind was in some degree of the same nature, giving the good 
people more occasion for purging themselves of its violence, 
than persuasion or conviction. 

One more task remained. The wide-experienced and 
patriotic Benton said that until 1835 he had regarded any 
danger to the Union as proceeding rather from the North; 
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after that date he had perceived that it was from the South. 
Of the cause, we have seen something. When Lincoln was 
in Congress, a dozen years before he came as President, he 
broached a plan for removal of slavery from the District of 
Columbia. Within the memory of all there present its warm- 
est support might have come from the South; but now it was 
practically hooted from the floor. The die was cast; the 
slaveholders had come to regard any disapproval of their in- 
stitution as Abolitionism, since that had been the shrillest 
voice from the North, and all Abolitionism of course was 
enmity. Deeply, fatally they erred in this construction, but 
it remained with them, and that violence had given it the 
ground to grow. When the Government therefore passed 
into the hands of a party disapproving slavery, it had passed 
into the hands of enemies, and there was no more use think- 
ing of union. So ina most literal sense it may be true that 
radical Abolitionism, after its other works recounted, was 
the cause of secession, which might never have occurred with- 
out it, whatever the blame elsewhere. The end crowned the 
work. 

When the great strife was on, the continued story of this 
radicalism, its pesterings and shriekings applied to that stern 
business, might still be of pertinence, but not of much im- 
portance. The team once at tearing speed, the fly might 
buzz and even sting without seriously affecting its motion. 
Abolition came, by no course, cause or method of Aboli- 
tionism. 

So exalted were the motives of some who bore this name, 
so pure their lives, so constant their self-sacrifice, that it was 
but a matter of course they should be reckoned with saints 
and martyrs, legend growing about them accordingly; and 
we might well stop to consider carefully whether persons of 
such clear devotion should be spoken of with so little show of 
respect. May they not have been more nobly right than our 
cold judgment can discern? If then we are to shape our 
ideas of right by examples of it set before us, we may answer 
that so indeed it might appear but for example of another 
kind. We have one, for instance, central in this great strug- 
gle, where we seem to find in almost supreme degree the 
very genius of being right; and in the broad contrast of Abo- 
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litionist fanatics with Abraham Lincoln we may find some of 
our clearest light on the question. Rooted opposition to 
slavery as a wrong was no deeper in them than in him; life- 
long maintenance of that testimony no clearer; sacrifice in 
its cause no dearer, than with him who threw all the hope of 
political advancement so near his heart to the winds for its 
sake; and the achievement was but in proportion. The key 
to this excellence and success is in the mode of conceiving 
and pursuing the right; the right in its application instead of 
abstraction, in the practicable instead of the chimerical; the 
duty and opportunity before the feet as it opens onward, not 
the dream or supposition of a thousand miles away. So the 
course was finished, in the approval of its time, the triumph 
of its close, the consecration of the eternal future. 

In the light of this research for the true poise of things, 
there is some exasperation to the understanding mind in the 
growth of a folklore so false to history, so misleading to con- 
duct, so perverse in every view, as the constant reference to 
Abolitionism for a standard of procedure. An example most 
of all to be avoided is alleged in sanction of any movement, 
sane or crazy, and of mere irritation without even the attempt 
to heal, on account of a success which came entirely of other 
causes; and a thing that never happened urged as proof that 
anything else is bound to happen. Whether those extremists 
were the lights and worthies of their time or the most per- 
nicious company who ever supposed their motives good, they 
did not what they are credited with doing, and their prin- 
ciple of action was far away from the right of moral life as we 
know it—the duty that lies nearest. 

That is the conclusion of the whole matter. When every 
individual is conceived as having his own place and duty in 
the world, as better fitted for that than other things, we will 
cease to imagine a “people” possessed of divers theoretic 
attributes and capable of doing or deciding in the world of 
intelligence what any one of them could not do or decide, 
far less a mere aggregation where each individual parts with 
much of his choosing power. Let any one consider what 
happens to himself when in pure conscience and judgment 
he determines his course of political action in a given case; 
how little of his own free and voluntary desire for public good 
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he can put in execution, how much has to be conceded to the 
materials and conditions of that case; then he will hardly 
think that anything very admirable can rise from the mere 
act of massing a great number of such disabilities together. 
We will recognize that that class of our interests which we 
call by the name of public affairs, the affairs which pertain 
to the inhabitants of a region in general, as distinguished 
from those which pertain to individuals separately, can be 
best attended, as in all other cases, by such persons as are 
most capable of these affairs, and not so well by a popular 
lottery. We do not want a “mandate of the people” to tell 
us whether our industrial interests, or any particular one of 
them, will prosper better under free trade or protection; we 
want the persons best skilled in those economics to inform 
us; Adam Smith, or any smith, business man or student, so 
he knows about the matter as it is. An effort has been made 
to put such decisions into the hands of a commission so made 
up; surely every one will wish it speed. I want always to 
vote for persons who know more about various public affairs 
than I know; and certainly I often succeed in doing so. As 
I could not then wish to control such persons in those duties, 
so I could not wish any others who may know still less than 
Ito control them. In that freedom let them discharge such 
duties—they will infallibly win the more respect. 

But if this flattery of the demagogue be odious, the cal- 
umny of the cynic opposite is, if possible, even more so. That 
the people care nothing for the truth of a matter; that they 
“do not analyze”; that they are led as animals by mere sem- 
blance of material interest; that they are bought the country 
over in wholesale masses; that it is of no use to present them 
earnest thought or high ideals: this and all the like is teaching 
just as familiar. It may not be so remote from the other as 
it seems. Both arise from the same abstraction, merely 
viewed in a different light. As soon as the people are taken 
for something different from ourselves, no doubt they will 
be dogs, “as often beat for barking, as therefore kept to 
do so.” 

There are hours indeed when a great people may be one, 
as man and woman may, as congregations may; divine mo- 
ments when a spirit sweeps a mighty land, a Germany in its 
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uprise against Napoleon, an America in its time of peril, and 
great waymarks of history are these. In the light of such 
events we can realize and revere the idea of a people. But 
they are utterly apart from rule or calculation, and even in 
these the results are not garnered which can be handed on 
for the definite advance of man, except as always in the hands 
of capable persons. Ifa clear step of progress is to be taken 
it needs a Stein, a Lincoln, Pym, Orange, Washington, or 
noble council of selected men to gather up the work to its 
point and give it aim. Otherwise it is mere crusading, waves 
of ocean driven by the wind and falling as before, with effects 
indeed which may be to the good of the world, but wholly 
indirect as to the purpose of the motion. Let us not think 
to do wisely but by wisdom. 

We have had much to say of classes. It is an unlovely 
word, used but provisionally and, as it were, under protest. 
We are obliged to mark differences, and we do so by this 
term, yet we hope in God and in Christ that there may be less 
and less of it, as a measure of value, rather than more. The 
botanist must class his plants, because they are unlike in kinds 
and like within the same kind; but the next botanist will 
break his rigid lines and show that no such absolute separa- 
tions live in Nature. Far less in the classes of mankind, “of 
one blood” and an imprescriptible spirit within. The gold 
will far more surely mingle with the iron. Let every man 
who takes a thought of the public good at all, think that he 
may be as much to it as another; and if any conditions of his 
life may seem to restrict him, yet as even in his own veins the 
noblest of ancestral blood may run, so at least his child may 
be a Lincoln, Franklin, Socrates—may be anything that is 
good and great. 
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KIPLING NOTES 


By L. R. CAuTLEy 


‘‘The Poet who sings as he must.”’ 


ear in the year of the Queen’s Jubilee The London Spec- 
tator wrote one day somewhat as follows: 

Among the universal chorus of thanksgiving that has 
verged on self-congratulation of national joy that has almost 
been national boasting, it has been reserved for Mr. Kipling 
to play the part of an Hebrew Prophet to his people, and to 
remind them that there were yet greater glories than unin- 
terrupted prosperity, greater blessings than a long life. Now, 
let us look at this prophet-aspect of poets, and of Mr. Kipling 
in particular. 

The prophets of old were the only poets of the Hebrews. 
In later times our poets have been almost the only prophets. 
We all acknowledge this when we speak of this or that 
author's inspiration or say how inspired he was when he 
wrote this or that. There you have it at once. The man 
is a poet-prophet or a prophet-poet—it matters not which 
you call him. 

Yes, there are false prophets as well as true ones; so let 
us see a few of the distinguishing marks of the true. 

A poet-prophet must speak with the voice of his time, and 
to the need of his time. It may be the glorious poems of 
Isaiah or lamentations of Jeremiah. They all have to speak 
what the people need to hear. It may be in a great trumpet 
voice, or in a weak whisper. That will depend on the sort 
of message to be delivered, and the need of the hearer to 
hear it. 

Again, you cannot differentiate prophecy. That would 
take a higher mathematics than differential calculus or celes- 
tial mathematics, and that grade has not yet been invented. 

You cannot say, This man’s quality of inspiration is bet- 
ter than that man’s; this man’s quantity is greater than that. 
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That is like measuring out the manna falling from heaven in 
pint-cups each day, to make sure that we got as much one 
day as another, instead of eating it in joy and thankfulness. 
And when you find it impossible to care for a true poet’s 
message, it simply means that message is not for you. We 
all have our needs, and they are widely different. 

In every generation there are a few, and a few only, whe 
can look into the great heart of humanity, closed to or un- 
seen by everyone else, and it is to them that the heart of 
humanity responds, and that response is another mark of 
the king among men, the poet-prophet. 

Of course, another sign is the knowledge of the future, 
but that sign you can discover only in the dear, dead 
prophets. To discover it in living ones, you would have to 
be a prophet yourself. 

Most of all, I think, in a true poet-prophet one must per- 
ceive at times that he has been forced to speak by a power 
stronger than himself; that he has a message he cannot 
choose but tell. And you will see that that message is always 
the one thing needful. 

In the time of Charles I. there was need of.a stern morality 
induced by the terrors of the law; a table of commandments 
enforced by the thunders of Mount Sinai, and so John Milton 
wrote. I think there is a strong internal evidence that Mil- 
ton took the keenest delight in his semi-pagan, wholly classi- 
cal poems, Lycidas, L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso. 1 think the very 
beauty and finish of them shows the loving hand with which 
he touched them. But he was not allowed to spend his life- 
force on this kind of work. Something stronger than he 
took control of his speech, and he had to say what it was 
given unto him to prophesy. 

Later on, when poetry had become pedantic, and mo- 
rality was set to the mincing minuet-step of the poets of 
Queen Anne and the Georges, there was need for reaction, 
an appeal to Nature, and it came in Byron and Wordsworth. 
In Byron it was generally man’s lower nature, though not 
always. In Wordsworth it was God in Nature. When a 
man sits down deliberately to write, he may write what he 
intended to; but, if he is a poet-prophet, he generally doesn’t, 
he is apt to write something quite different. I have no 
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doubt that Wordsworth intended to write the Excursion, and 
other moral and philosophical musings under the disguise of 
verse; but, I am equally sure he was made to write the Ode 
to Immortality and others of his immortal sonnets. 

When the latter half of this century began there was 
another spirit in the air; another need in humanity. 

The deep spiritual unrest created partly by a reaction 
from the spiritual apathy that dominated the first half, and 
partly by discoveries in science that seemed to upset the few 
beliefs that people had left, and this discontent needed both 
an expression and an answer. There was so much of this 
divine discontent, and it had so many aspects, that there were 
needed many prophets. What Tennyson and Carlyle ques- 
tioned, Browning’s cheerful philosophy mixed with a little 
worldly wisdom, Ruskin’s loving cup mixed with a little tonic 
bitters answered. And there were others. Each spoke to 
his kind, and his kind heard and blessed him. 

Perhaps, some one might say, Carlyle and Ruskin hardly 
came under the head of poets. I humbly think they do. 
Not every poet writes rhymes, any more than every gentle- 
man who writes rhymes is a poet. 

And Carlyle can almost always be rendered into rugged 
verse, while Ruskin, our latest master, gone from us, wrote 
often pure music. Frederic Harrison, in his latest essays, 
speaks of “the almost audible melody of his writing.” It is 
more than that to me. The melody is not almost, but quite 
audible. 

Now, with the few signs that we have taken as marks of 
the true prophet, and with the remembrance of those who 
have gone before, let us take the serious side of Mr. Kipling, 
and see whether he comes near to the requirements of a poet- 
prophet, as the Spectator has laid down that he does. For 
to ignore the serious side of Rudyard Kipling is like reading 
only the clownish parts of Shakespeare and skipping all the 
others. And yet this is what all of his detractors, and even 
some of his worshipers, do. I can imagine a person begin- 
ning such a course of Shakespearean study and saying: “Oh, 
yes, there’s genius, I suppose, but Falstaff is so vulgar!” 
Then I would have to say sadly, “Yes, but Kipling is vulgar 
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too sometimes, and Touchstone is coarse if he is amusing. 
Ah, I’m afraid Mulvaney is a bit coarse too!” 

And Launcelot Gobbo is unspeakable. Well, I shouldn’t 
wonder, if you looked very hard, you would find some un- 
speakable persons in Kipling. Then my Shakespearean stu- 
dent says: “Yes, yes, but is this the real Shakespeare that 
you love so?” “Oh, no, no more than it is the real Kipling 
that we love so.” ; 

A man’s best is himself. It is what God made him, and 
God meant him to be; the rest are foreign growths accruing 
to him from outside. 

Moreover, the things that our poets write about, which 
are contemptible or repellent to us, are not always so to 
them. And it is one of the greatest marks of genius to have 
a sympathetic insight into all; into the lives of prince or 
peasant, clown or hero, and to be not confined as we are to 
the limited horizon of “strictly select society.” 

And do you realize the godlike quality of this sympathy 
with “all things both great and small’? A tenderness for 
the lowest and brute-like creature that lives and an under- 
standing of its needs is godlike. I do not think it is good 
for us who are not geniuses to associate too much with the 
lower forms of Nature, because we cannot soar into the 
greatest heights as they do and cannot from those heights 
bring with us an atmosphere which gives us immunity from 
contamination when we descend into the depths. 

And so those people who wish to prove themselves gen- 
iuses and are not generally begin at the wrong end. They 
grovel in the depths, wallow in the mire, with the vain idea 
that such is the pathway to the skies. Your true genius 
lives at the other end of the ladder, and ascends and descends 
continually like the angels of Jacob’s dream. 

Perhaps it is this wide sympathy described in the famous 
line of Terence, Nihil humanium alienum mihi est. Nothing 
human is alien to me, is the most universal mark of genius, 
the infallible sign of inspiration. You might say, “By their 
love ye shall know them.” And it is not strange when you 
think that their inspirations come from the Source of Love. 
You might change the saying, “To know all is to forgive all,” 
into “To know or see all is to love all” —it is much the same. 

6 
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And all our poets have this, whether Shakespeare, Kipling, 
or any other. We don’t love Tommy Atkins! Why should 
we? To us he is merely a swaggering red-coated boy who . 
walks with housemaids on the square. His senior officers we 
might love—they are of our class. We either ignore or 
smile at him. But Kipling loves him! 


On making mock o’ uniforms as guards you while you sleep, 
Is cheaper than them uniforms, and they’re starvation cheap! 


We don’t love the drink-sodden reprobate Griffin, turned 
three parts Musselman and one Hindoo. But Kipling 
loves him, and he follows his wavering career till he goes 
to his death, like a hero saving lives in half a score of” 
Hindoo villages, and his own soul. And these same 
Hindoos! why, we hardly think them worth saving. We 
can’t love these Hindoos, we don’t even love our own North 
American Indians, “who we have always with us.” But 
Kipling loves them, and so he gives us both in prose and 
verse tenderly yet clearly cut cameo pictures of Indian life, 
most of all the Sacrifice of Er Heb, the glorification of a 
woman’s greatness of soul, written by a man who is sup- 
posed not to think much of women. There is not in all lit- 
erature a finer picture of self-sacrifice. Do you know what 
comes nearest to it?—The Antigone. But that is no finer. 
The Antigone faced death for her two brothers, her own flesh 
and blood. Bisesa faced unimaginable horrors and death 
to deliver her people. 

This abounding sympathy with every class, with every 
race, with all mankind, enables Mr. Kipling to speak straight 
to the heart of each. Here you have undoubtedly a sign of 
the poet-prophet. He never preaches in an unknown 
tongue. And the response from the heart of humanity has 
been almost direct and sure, such as the true prophets of old 
received from their own people. 

This is, on the other hand, quite an opposite mark of true 
prophecy. “And they stoned the prophets.” Mr. Kipling 
has had plenty of stones thrown at him, but they are not 
likely to hurt him very much. More probably, they will be 
a monument to him in the end. 
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Then comes the force that makes him sing. I do not 
believe for an instant that Mr. Kipling wrote the Recessional 
because he wanted to. Most probably he meant to write a 
jubilee ode, full of patriotism and joy. But the sombre 
prayer came to him, and he wrote as he must. As another 
poet-prophet of our time, William Watson, has so well put it: 


The undelivered message in his breast 
Suffers him not to rest. 


Last of all, and best of all, comes the abiding sense of 
the Brotherhood of Man. The duty of each man to his race, 
to other races, to the whole world. And the man that 

Bh olds this in his inmost heart—whether he be preacher, 


poet, prophet or slave—like Esop, is very truly the Lord’s 
Anointed. 





A FICTION OF POLITICAL METAPHYSICS 


By FRANKLIN SMITH 


¢¢]DEAS,” says Pierre Paul Leroy Beaulieu, “give birth to 

facts.” That is why the idea of the state now current 
must be destroyed. Under its malign influence a policy has 
been pursued that threatens serious harm. The duties en 
trusted to public officials are stifling freedom. Taxes ari 
reaching the point of confiscation. The social conditions thus 
produced have become the subject of heated debate and dire- 
ful prophecy. At times they have taken the savage form of 
riot and bloodshed. Yet, in disregard of a warning so clear 
and potent, statesmen and philanthropists continue to cling 
to the idol crushing them in its arms and bringing to nought 
their honest toil. 

As commonly conceived, the state is something real and 
tangible—something with volition, wisdom and virtue. It 
has an existence outside of the inhabitants of a given terri- 
tory; it wields a power and commands a means not derived 
from them; it is, in short, a kind of deity with a deity’s wis- 
dom and power. No matter what requires to be done, the 
appeal is to the state. Who shall unite the Atlantic with the 
Pacific? The state. Who shall build the cable to the Phil- 
ippines? The state. Who shall restore the forests ravaged 
by a protective tariff? The state. Who shall fix the supply 
of money that business needs? The state. Who shall ex- 
terminate the weeds and insects that injure the farmer? The 
state. Who shall draw up the contracts between the great 
corporations and their patrons? The state. Who shall de- 
termine the rate of wages, and settle the disputes between 
capital and labor? The state. Who shall pass upon the fit- 
ness of nurses and the drivers of automobiles? The 
state. Who shall ward off the perils of long hat pins, second- 
hand bottles and spitting in public? The state. Who shall 
check the immodesty of motherhubbards and the harm from 
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corsets? The state. Who shall pass upon the books pe- 
rused, the plays enacted, and the organs of street musicians? 
The state. Who shall abolish profanity, stop the practice 
of treating, and ensure the quality of tea and whisky drunk? 
The state. Who shall see to it that people do not bury alive 
their friends and relatives? The state. Who shall cause 
absent householders to board up their back porches in sum- 
mer as a bar to thieves? The state. Who shall rescue the 
public from the delusions of palmists and astrologers? The 
state. Who shall enforce kindness and gentleness in the 
studies of scientists on living animals? The state. Who 
shall sharpen the intellects of idiots, cure the manias of luna- 
tics, and extirpate the contagion of consumption? The state. 
Who shall find work for the idle, and lend money to the im- 
pecunious? The state. Who shall keep the poor and feeble 
from want and suffering? The state. Who shall choose 
the persons fit for marriage? The state. Who shall assume 
the duties of unworthy parents, and rear their children in a 
model way? The state. Who shall teach good manners to 
the rude, thrift to the wasteful, virtue to the dissolute, and 
caution to the heedless? The state. Who, in a word, shall 
make all people good citizens? Nobody but the state. 
Little wonder a French peasant once tried to break into the 
Chamber of Deputies to see this mighty and beneficent being. 

Absurd as this conception is, it is not lodged in the heads 
of the ignorant alone. It holds an honored place in those 
of social philosophers of high repute. Professor Ely defines 
the state as “a continuous conscious organism and a moral 
personality.” After speaking of it as “the conscious authori- 
tative expression of society,” Professor Gunton says: “The 
state * * * not only represents the authoritative action 
of the aggregate as distinguished from that of the individual, 
but its authority is necessarily absolute over both the indi- 
vidual unit and social aggregate.” William S. Lilly holds it 
to be “an expression of reason—a lasting external work in 
which that distinctive endowment of man is manifested.” 
Dr. Gladden rejects the police conception; he says: “The 
state is something far higher and more godlike.” As he 
regards social integration “the crying need of the hour,” he 
believes that if “we could only invest’ it “with its true divine 
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character, we should need no other agency for the unifica- 
tion of society.” Language in constant use implies the same 
delusion. Mr. Skinner, the New York superintendent of 
public instruction, contends that “it is emphatically the duty 
of the state to see that children are taught the highest and 
purest morality.” He adds that they should “be taught 
courtesy of manner, politeness of speech, refinement of 
thought, and genuine culture of life.” President Hadley 
says that it often happens that an expenditure of money 
promises a public good out of all proportion to the amount 
that a promoter can collect. ‘Under these circumstances,” 
he continues, “the government may take hold of an industry 
just because it cannot be made to pay by ordinary commer- 
cial means.” He cites as conspicuous instances of this sort 
“railroads, bridges, canals, wharves, lighthouses and irriga- 
tion works.” 

As thus conceived, the state has no reality. The most 
diligent search will not reveal it “in the heaven above, or in 
the earth beneath, or in the water under the earth.” Like 
the old theories of fossils and combustion, it is the arid 
product of metaphysics. It has neither parts nor passions, 
neither consciousness nor intelligence, neither capacity nor 


morality. If it be considered, for the sake of argument, as 


ee: 


“a conscious organism,” “an expression of reason,” and “a 
moral personality,” what has it discovered, or invented, or 
reformed? Little compared with the vast figure it cuts in 
thought and action. Take the great and complex industrial 
system. It is all the work of private individuals. They re- 
claimed the land from forest and bog; they wrought the 
implements for tillage and harvest; they tamed the plants 
and animals of husbandry. The state did not add as much 
as the humblest flower in the garden. By taxation, how- 
ever, it has spread like a whirlwind want and devastation 
over great regions. Private individuals spied out the hidden 
riches of the earth—the gold, silver, iron, coal, copper, tin; 
they built the smelters, foundries and factories that turn the 
products of mine and field into the countless commodities 
of trade and commerce. To them, too, the world is indebted 
for the marvelous system of transportation and communica- 
tion that has clipped the ends of time and space. They con- 
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structed the steamships arid locomotives that take plenty 
where famine reigns, and luxuries where Nature has refused 
her favors. Their hand is to be found in the post, telegraph, 
telephone and newspaper that have put the most distant 
peoples on speaking terms. They invented the banks and 
clearing houses with their notes, drafts and bills of exchange 
that have turned the simple barter of the savage into the 
immense business of civilized man. 

In a domain far less material, the role of the state has 
been little more than that of a listless spectator or a malig- 
nant meddler. Music, painting, sculpture and architecture 
were all born and made life richer long before it took notice 
of them. Literature in particular is supposed to owe much 
to its fostering care. But not one of the immortal works of 
genius in letters can be traced to its favors. Homer, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Cervantes and Goethe had a nobler inspiration 
than “a conscious organism.” Wherever literature has fallen 
under its baneful influence it has been artificial, servile and 
contemptible. The warfare it has waged on science makes 
one of the tragic pages of history. Before the present cen- 
tury her great triumphs were seldom allowed to pass without 
the penalty of rack or fagot. Had not private individuals 
like Roger Bacon, Galileo, Versalius and Servitus possessed 
a love of truth and a courage to proclaim it unknown to her 
intolerant and ferocious adversary, some of the most glorious 
of names would have lain buried in oblivion. Even in the 
work of philanthropy, a work that ought to stir to ceaseless 
activity “a moral personality,” the state has exhibited the 
callousness of a beast. It has watched without a tear or a 
word of sympathy the unspeakable sufferings of untold mil- 
lions. To men like St. Francis, John Howard, Wilberforce 
and Garrison it has left the work of rescuing these wretches 
from their cruel fate. Nor has it provided a suffering and 
despairing humanity with a faith to make life more tolerable 
and death less fearful. Godlike as Dr. Gladden imagines it 
to be, it has never invented a religion. It has never adopted 
one until a Confucius, or Buddah, or Mohammed, or Jesus 
Christ has recruited an army of followers that could not be 
crushed or resisted. 
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“What, then has the state done?” some one may ask. 
“What is it fit to do? If the most important achievements 
of man owe little or nothing to it but harm, why not abolish. 
it?’ Before these questions can be answered, it is important 
to know the origin and purpose of the state. History makes 
nothing clearer than that it was born and bred of countless 
ages of violence. When human beings first came together 
to protect themselves against enemies at home and abroad, 
they formed the first state. That is to say, the state is 
simply an association of the inhabitants of a given territory 
for the protection of life and property. As far as it has done 
this work it has fostered civilization. It has enabled men 
to apply themselves to the satisfaction of their wants and 
tastes. Under the powerful stimulus of the rewards due to 
merit and effort, they built up the great fabric of industrial 
and professional institutions. At the same time they con- 
ferred the largest possible benefit upon their fellows. While 
they added directly to their own welfare, they added indi- 
rectly to the welfare of others. In trying to satisfy their own 
wants and tastes they enabled others to satisfy theirs. The 
man that employs architects, masons, carpenters and paint- 
ers to build him a mansion does not simply provide them 
with the means of life; he provides them with the work they 
like best to do. When he buys books for his library, china 
for his table, and pictures for his walls; when he employs for 
his children teachers of music, painting and letters; when he 
contributes to church and charity, he continues the same 
beneficent work. But what is true of him is true of every use- 
ful member of society. So dependent are all upon one 
another that it is impossible to live in a community without 
contributing to the welfare of each. They are bound by a 
force that cannot be touched without harm. 

In view of this natural and inevitable integration of so- 
ciety, thé miracle of evolution, what could be more absurd 
than Dr. Gladden’s appeal to the state to do the work? But 
his appeal is vain for another reason. The moment the state 
steps beyond its proper sphere it begins to undo the work of 
evolution; it begins that of dissolution. In the first place, 
it has no fitness for duties outside its own. As everybody 
knows, it performs these ill enough. Hardly a war breaks 
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out that does not reveal scandalous incompetency. It was 
so with the Crimean; it was so with the Cuban. In the ad- 
ministration of justice the complaint is loud and universal that 
the courts are not only slow and inefficient, but too lenient 
with the guilty and too neglectful of the innocent. Yet jus- 
tice is what all people want, and what they are willing to be 
taxed for; it is what individuals and corporations cannot 
supply, and what can be had only through the coercive power 
of the community. When the state passes to other work, it 
exhibits an incompetency immeasurably greater than in war. 
It violates the law that demands a division of labor and the 
assignment of different functions to different organs. Asa 
jack-of-all-trades it is as inefficient as the individual. One 
cannot manage railroads, care for idiots, cure consumption 
and teach manners and morals any more than the other can 
make watches, paint pictures, write poems, build bridges and 
mend umbrellas. Both are doomed to failure. In the second 
place, the state cannot undertake other work than its own 
without the commission of the very aggression it was estab- 
lished to abate. Either it robs one man to enrich another, or 
it makes one man the master of another. The result is ill feel- 
ing and contention. The victims never learn to submit with 
grace. Slaves never find content in their lot. Hence the ran- 
cor and violence that fills Dr. Gladden with alarm. Hence 
the necessary and invariable corruption of politics, and the 
equally necessary and invariable degradation of politicians. 

These deductions from what the state should be are con- 
firmed by the inductions from what the state is. But before 
I pass to them I must expose a vicious analogy. To put an 
end to the havoc wrought with the intelligence and morals 
of many people, I must show that the state and an industrial 
corporation have little in common. To be sure, both are 
associations of individuals for a particular purpose. There, 
however, parity ends and disparity begins. As already said, 
the state is made up of persons that come together for self- 
protection. The corporation is made up of persons that 
come together for gain. No selection operates on the mem- 
bers of the state; they include all sorts and conditions of 
people. If all do not share in its burdens, all share in its 
blessings. Not so with a corporation. Here industrial selec- 
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tion chooses the members. If all of them are not masters 
of the business, all of them have staked their money on it. 
While the duties entrusted to the corporation are limited, 
those entrusted to the state are unlimited. A corporation 
goes into business with its own capital; it spends its own 
money. The state has no capital; it spends the money of 
others. In the case of the state, all qualified voters exert an 
equal influence. In the case of a corporation, the influence 
of each voter is in proportion to his investment. If he does 
not approve of the policy favored by his associates, he can 
sell his interest and seek elsewhere a more promising field 
for his money. With the state it is different. If the minority 
objects to the policy of the majority, it must either submit 
or be coerced. There is no escape. If a corporation fails, 
only the members, the persons responsible, have to suffer. 
Unless there is a reorganization, it is wound up and the losses 
pocketed pro rata. If the state fails, no matter who is re- 
sponsible, all its members suffer. The penalty they pay is 
not in proportion to their investment but in proportion to 
their consumption. A bankrupt state cannot be closed out. 
It can repudiate its debts, continue in business, become bank- 
rupt again, and again repudiate its debts. In each case the 
evils, like the rain, fall alike on the just and unjust. 
Malignity itself could not invent a more perverse system 
for the conduct of business than universal suffrage. It as- 
sumes that all voters are equally competent to pass upon the 
questions submitted to them; that they are all equally inter- 
ested in the same questions; that they always have convictions 
and vote in accordance with them; that when they have voted, 
it is possible to say what particular questions they voted for; 
that the verdict at the polls is the will of the majority; that 
the men elected to give this will effect are the best in the 
community; that they will at once scrupulously heed the 
wishes of their constituents. Slight warrant is there, how- 
ever, for these assumptions. Platforms are full of questions 
whose right decision exacts special knowledge and ability. 
State and municipal questions are often decided upon the 
merits of national questions. Indeed, nothing pleases a poli- 
tician better than to use the rights of fisherman in Bering Sea 
or the annexation of territory in Asia to get a street opened, 
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or a sewer built. What makes a rational decision on such 
questions particularly difficult to the honest citizen anxious 
to do his duty is the abuse and falsehoods of speakers and 
writers. The attempt is not to enlighten him, but to preju- 
dice and mislead him. But all citizens are not honest; they 
do not care to act conscientiously nor rationally. Thousands 
of them will not go to the polls. Either they cannot take 
the time from their business, or they hate the wrangles of 
politics. Other thousands will not vote without a bribe of 
money or office or work. Then to pervert the will of the 
honest and rational voter, all sorts of schemes are invented. 
Naturalization frauds, like those in New York and Brooklyn, 
and registration frauds, such as were exposed in Philadelphia, 
are committed. Again, ballot boxes are stuffed, and voters 
coerced by employers and terrorized by criminal organiza- 
tions. If citizens vote intelligently, and if their votes are 
counted honestly, a minority may win the election by a plu- 
rality. 

Well, what kind of men are chosen under this admirable 
system? Are they the ablest and most upright? Have they 
devoted their days and nights to the mastery of their duties? 
Will they fulfill with scrupulous fidelity the pledges of their 
platforms? Let actual experience answer. Disgusted with 
the wrangles in the city legislature, The Boston Herald said 
that the party system “has operated to elect the most objec- 
tionable kind of politicians in both parties.” It added that if 
“a clean and capable man”’ is elected, “it is regarded as a piece 
of good fortune.” The Athens of America is not, however, 
an exception. Cities without pretense to special culture or 
virtue suffer. Ignorance and venality dominate their legis- 
latures. The members of state legislatures are seldom better. 
“Not one in ten of them,” says The Atlanta Constitution, 
painting the portraits of the lawmakers of Georgia, portraits 
that do not differ essentially from those of the lawmakers of 
every other state, “comes to Atlanta * * * with his mind 
made up as to how he proposes to vote on any particular 
bill, and not one in five could name half a dozen of the more 
conspicuous matters * * * to be brought to the general 
assembly’s attention. * * * If you step into the Kimball 
House,” it adds, speaking ofthe hotel where they congregate 
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at the opening of the session, “you may listen until your ears 
ache without hearing a single word about tax reform, or bet- 
ter schools, or the convict lease, or the state university, or 
an honest ballot, or anythnig else that means better times or 
more money and advanced civilization in Georgia.” If vot- 
ers are indifferent to the membership of their state and muni- 
cipal legislatures, so potent for evil, is there any reason to 
believe that they are more anxious about the membership of 
their national legislature, so much less potent? The paradox 
has no support. Doubtless some congressmen are abler and 
more experienced than many minor legislators; the greater 
intensity of their struggle for political existence and the sur- 
vival politically of the fittest accounts for that. Nevertheless 
they are of the same mental and moral type. As shown by 
their works, a scriptural test, they have the same broad and 
enlightened views—of what will rob and enslave the tax- 
payer, and the same tireless and patriotic devotion—to what 
will continue them in office. Elected to reduce the tariff, 
the Democrats betray the cause. Elected to provide the 
country with a rational currency, the Republicans dose the 
people with more protection. Worse still, under the pretext 
of humanity, they plunge the country into a wicked war of 
foreign conquest. 

Like voters, legislators are the subject of several en- 
chanting myths. Political metaphysics supposes that they 
study and debate with care every measure submitted to them; 
that they vote invariably with an exact knowledge of its pur- 
pose and effect; that when passed, it is a ripe expression of 
the will of the whole people, and must inevitably benefit them 
all alike. How slight the basis for these absurdities may be 
gathered from Mr. Leckey’s last volume. “The cases in 
which a member of parliament,” he says, writing after per- 
sonal experience, “is compelled to vote for measures about 
which he has no real knowledge or conviction, are very many. 
Crowds of measures of a highly complex and technical char- 
acter, affecting departments of life with which he has no 
experience, relating to the multitudinous industries, interests 
and conditions of a great people, are brought before him at 
very short notice, and no intellect however powerful and no 
industry however great can masfer them.” This experience 
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is, however, merely a duplicate of that of every conscientious 
legislator in the United States. Imagine how many mem- 
bers of a congress master the eight or nine hundred laws 
passed before its final adjournment. Imagine also how 
many members of a state legislature master the greater num- 
ber passed in a single session. Probably not one. No mys- 
tery is it, therefore, that legislation is always falling short of 
expectations, and inflicting a degree of harm not dreamed 
of. Nor need it be a cause for surprise that the labors of legis- 
lators consist largely of the revision or repeal of the dis- 
credited work of incompetent predecessors. 

But of the ever-increasing volume of legislation, so con- 
tributive to the welfare of printers and binders, only a minor 
part of it seeks to promote the general welfare. Of the 
14,159 laws passed in 1899 by the state legislatures alone, 
only 4834 were general laws. The rest were “local, special 
or private,” that is, laws that usually hide the rascalities of 
legislation. Alluding to the six hundred passed by the leg- 
islature of Ohio in one session in response to the “impor- 
tunity of persons having interest adverse to the public, or to 
the hastily formed opinions of excited majorities in the places 
affected, or by the indifference of the large body of repre- 
sentatives to acts not affecting their constituents,” the Su- 
preme Court of that State said that they were laws “under 
which many municipalities had been burdened with grievous 
and useless debts.” Much more serious is the charge made 
by one of the multitude of private organizations formed to 
keep our “moral personalities” and “expressions of reason” 
in the straight and narrow path. “The raid upon your pocket- 
book,” said the City Club of New York last December, “now 
starts at Albany. The loot is distributed in New York. 
Franchises worth millions to the taxpayers of this city are 
voted away. * * * Thousands of dollars are spent to secure 
their passage, and the taxpayer pays for it.” Still, whether 
general or special, all laws not in protection of person and 
property are an attack upon both. A trade like that of the 
plumbers cannot be regulated without letting them establish 
a monopoly and pick the pockets of every householder. No 
industry can take refuge behind a tariff without the exaction 
of tribute from every consumer of its products. Such a busi- 
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ness as insurance or transportation cannot be subjected to 
state supervision without a check to its growth and an en- 
couragement to political parasites. If the state goes into 
postal or educational work, it tends to kill competitors. The 
moment it establishes libraries and parks and cares for luna- 
tics and consumptives, it deprives people of the right to use 
their money as they see fit. By all legislation of this kind it 
divides its citizens, as I have already hinted, into two classes 
—masters and slaves, plunderers and plundered; it sets them 
to wrangling with one another; it turns them into conspira- 
tors against one another’s happiness. 

Glance at the executive agents of the community. They 
represent more perfectly than the legislative the “reason” 
and “morality” of the state. They are chosen with some idea 
of fitness; they are a permanent body; they put into action 
“the will of the people;” they are the outward and visible 
sign of the inward and occult power that is to make purer 
and nobler the human heart. Yet it is vain to look to them for 
the miracle as it is to lookto bootstraps to vault a fence. Were 
bureaucrats superior beings with an origin and life apart 
from the community’s; were they experts in the work assign- 
ed to them; were they possessed of a religious passion to 
do it with celerity and perfection, they would be a disappoint- 
ment. They have no initiative. It is impossible for them 
to shape their action to exigencies. Swathed in endless 
bands of restrictions, they have to hobble and stumble along 
as best they can. Upon the discovery that the salary system 
of paying municipal justices in Columbus, O., was more 
expensive than the old fee system, the officials could not 
change it. A law stood in the way. As long as the New 
York legislature attached to bills for claims a practical 
acknowledgment of their justice, no matter how extravagant 
or fraudulent, the Attorney General could not contest their 
payment. “Robbery of the city of New York,” said Comp- 
troller Coler, speaking of similar laws there, “is now perfectly 
legal. * * * Thecity has been robbed outrageously in the 
purchase of supplies, and I am powerless to prevent it.” 
When charged with extravagance in the management of 
Philadelphia’s gas works, the director replied that because of 
legal requirements the city had to pay fifty per cent. more 
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for its labor than private corporations. From such evils 
neither civil service reform nor any other nostrum offers a 
deliverance. They are inherent in the system, and ineradi- 
cable. 

Besides the defects of the system, there are the defects 
of human nature that the system fosters. Nowhere outside 
of public service have greed, indolence, contentiousness and 
hostility to improvement such free play. Speaking of the 
sixty officials entrusted with one part of America’s new mis- 
sion as a world power, Governor Brady of Alaska says: 
“They have no interests in Alaska except to grab whatever 
they can and get away. * * * They are like a lot of hungry 
codfish.” Though less shameless, the officials at home are 
not much more eager to realize the “godlike” in politics. 
The Record, of Philadelphia, says that in the mint there, five 
hundred men do the work of one hundred. “In order to 
find a semblance of occupation for this army of nibblers at 
Uncle Sam’s money bags,” it adds, “the clerical work * * * 
has been divided and subdivided into such small portions that 
any one that has occasion to do business at the institution 
* * * such as collect a bill * * * is sent from pillar to 
post, and before he finally obtains his money, he becomes 
completely entangled in a mess of red tape.” To thwart the 
economy from labor-saving machines, the employees of the 
Washington bureau of engraving and printing, animated by 
the spirit of a buccaneer, had the steam presses thrown out 
and the hand presses put in. For the same reason, the linotype 
machines everywhere in use have not been permitted to des- 
ecrate the government printing office. Incensed by the 
odious suspicion implied by the presence of time clocks, the 
employees of the Treasury Department had them abolished. 
Not content with a lot vastly better than that of hundreds 
of thousands of American workingmen, officials intrigue con- 
stantly to get their salaries increased, hours reduced, and 
pensions granted. I have mentioned their contentiousness. 
It is found in their incessant attempts to usurp authority and 
to shirk responsibility. The departments of states, like the 
New York regents and the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, get one another by the ears. As in the case of the 
comptroller and the board of charities of the same state, they 
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are at daggers drawn with the institutions under them. In 
emulation of their example, the managers fall out with their 
superintendents, as at the Soldier’s Home, in Bath, and as at 
the Asylum for Feeble Minded Women in Newark, the su- 
perintendents fall out with their subordinates. It is the same 
in municipal government. Comptrollers quarrel with city 
attorneys, and both quarrel with heads of departments. Po- 
lice and excise board quarrel with each other, and the mem- 
bers of each quarrel with one another. Were such bitter 
controversies to exist in a private business, they would be 
stopped at once, or the business would be wreck. 

The judicial agents of the state do not give,stronger proof 
of its “reason” and “morality” than its legislative and execu- 
tive. No matter how far above the “mob” they may be, 
they succumb to its ethics and passions. Had not the United 
States Supreme Court thrown up its hands to the demoraliza- 
tion of the Civil War, it would not have gilded strips of paper 
with the attributes of gold. Consonant with the popular 
rage against corporate capital, it has refused to railroads the 
right to save themselves from competitive ruin. It has de- 
cided that a private business, even when “affected with pub- 
lic interest,” an interest that affects every business, must 
submit to the vicious control of legislators. As might be 
expected, the lower courts have not proved less recreant. 
“They have sustained upon grounds of expediency,” says 
Judge John Woodward of‘the New York Supreme Court, 
alluding to special enactments, “legislation which the wisdom 
of the people has discountenanced, and the power to enact 
which has been denied in the highest legislation known to 
our state.” The same weakness before a current craze is 
disclosed in the sustention of laws hostile to the sacred prin- 
ciple of home rule, and in the extension of the police power 
to the still more sacred principle of individual freedom. Did 
the judicial agents of the community realize the ideal of the 
political mystic, they could not save it from the follies and 
crimes of its other agents. It is beyond the power of any 
class of men, however wise and industrious, to apply with 
justice the enormous mass of special laws. Discussing sim- 
ply those prohibited, the Supreme Court of Ohio has said: 
“The courts found it as difficult to settle the meaning of the 
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various acts, and to give symmetry to the body of corporate 
law as though they had been charged with the duty of adju- 
dicating the questions arising in a multitude of common- 
wealths.” How much more serious must be the task of 
interpreting and harmonizing the greater mass of confused 
and conflicting laws not prohibited. How much more serious 
still must be the task when judges have to struggle against 
the ignorance and venality of jurors. But the judicial evils 
from the transfer of business to politics do not end here. The 
time lost in puzzling out what a law is cannot be measured. 
The wrongs due to turning innocent acts into crimes and mis- 
demeanors are without number. Still more fatal to social wel- 
fare is the neglect of the only duty of people in their corporate 
capacity. As long as courts are choked with controversies 
that ought never to go before them, they cannot give ade- 
quate attention to the protection of life and property. More- 
over, as long as it is more profitable and honorable for lawyers 
to practice the civil law, the practice of the criminal law must 
fall into the hands of shysters. It must continue to show 
more of the spirit of medieval superstition and barbarism than 
of modern enlightenment and humanity. 

Pushed to the wall, the adherents of the mystical state 
would readily confess that it has no income beyond the purse 
of the taxpayer. But so often do they favor reckless expen- 
ditures that a reminder of the fact is not needless. Few of 
them would, however, admit that the burdens and benefits of 
taxation are not equitably distributed. Still it is true. The 
public expenditures outside of the maintenance of order and 
justice give to some people what they do not pay for, and 
keep from others what they do pay for. Take public educa- 
tion. People with children get the benefit; people without 
get none; for, lauded as public education is, it is not a con- 
server of morals nor of freedom. With public charities it is 
the same. The beneficiaries alone profit. Like injustice is 
involved in all public enterprises. What patrons pay for 
public parks and free baths bear no direct relation to the use 
they make of them. As to service for which a charge is 
made, the relation of cost to benefit is grossly imperfect. 
When a city has to meet a $10,000 deficit for water, some 
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people pay for what other people use. A deficit of $10,000,- 
ooo in the postal service, compels those that use it least to 
pay a part of the postage of those that use it most. The ap- 
portionment of taxes inflicts similar wrongs. A system can- 
not be framed that will make the amount of wealth the meas- 
ure of its public tribute. “There is an inexorable law,” says 
David A. Wells, “by which every man must bear a portion of 
the public expenditures, even though the official assessors 
take no direct cognizance of him,” and that portion, as | 
have said, corresponds with his consumption. Not, there- 
fore, the richest man but the largest consumer pays the 
heaviest taxes; not the family in the mansion but the family 
in the hovel is the most liberal contributor to the public 
treasury. Hence the schemes of philanthropy that add to 
the public burdens add more to the burdens of the poor than 
to those of the rich. The efforts to better the lot of the one 
by efforts to levy on the wealth of the other makes them the 
more wretched and discontented. The only way to induce 
the rich to give to the poor according to their means is to 
persuade them to do so voluntarily. The use of the state 
as a “moral personality” and “an expression of reason” for 


the purpose will always be, as it always has been, a calami- 
tous failure. 
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— time in the sixteenth century—the exact date I can- 

not give, for reasons which will instantly appear—a 
prince succeeded to the throne of Milan, who presented 
a happy contrast to the ferocious, cruel and artistic 
tyrants who had long oppressed and embellished that 
beautiful city. Great was the rejoicing and high the 
hopes of the Milanese, for the new  prince—though 
chiefly known to the people as a man of studious 
habits and recluse life, who took no share in public 
affairs—was universally reputed to be of high and pure char- 
acter and of gentle and benevolent disposition, whose rule 
was likely to be just and mild. The beginning of his reign 
was most auspicious: at peace with foreign powers, loved and 
reverenced by his subjects, he held the happiness and pros- 
perity of his duchy in his hands, to mold it at his will. 

No prince ever began to rule with better intentions or 
with higher ideals. He was a philanthropist and optimist 
of a sentimental type; in some respects—though I am 
ashamed of the comparison—a sort of Rousseau upon the 
throne. He believed in the fundamental goodness of human 
nature; he believed that men’s wickedness and folly sprang 
not from inherent depravity or vicious organization, but from 
ignorance; and that education was the infallible and universal 
panacea. That any human being could choose the bad or 
the wrong, knowing them to be such, was to him inconceiv- 
able. The robber or cutthroat was simply one whose edu- 
cation had been unhappily neglected; had he been properly 
educated in youth he would probably have blossomed into a 
scholar and saint. That all soils do not respond to the same 


1Eprtor’s Notz.—This paper, written under the guise of a Shakespearean study, is 
a sort of parable, dealing with the mistakes of theoretical educators. 
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tillage; that there are natures incapable of education, 
not amenable to persuasion, opaque to the light of pure rea- 
son, and requiring discipline of a sterner sort, was a truth 
which he might have learned among men, had he sought it 
there, but did not find among his books. 

For Prospero—I think I have omitted to mention his 
name—had lived only among his books and in the company 
of his own thoughts, and from them and from the study of 
his own nature he had drawn all the principles and rules by 
which he guided his conduct. Had he been born a private 
man, they were sufficient for a high and noble life; they were 
not sufficient for one born to a throne. As a prince it be- 
came his duty to recognize actualities and to grapple with 
them. For a while he tried to do so, but his experiences 
were not pleasant. I do not find the incidents of his early 
career detailed by the only author who gives any account of 
him, but it is easy to see that Prospero found his first experi- 
ments in reigning in the character of the scholar and humani- 
tarian on the throne, distasteful, disappointing and disheart- 
ening. His eyes were painfully opened to the fact that there 
existed a world of vallainy and kingdom of Satan, between 
which and God’s kingdom there could be neither peace nor 
truce; that had to be dealt with by harsh measures and grim 
appliances—the rope, the block, the wheel, the scourge, the 
branding-iron, that were disgustful and repellent to a refined 
mind. He caught glimpses of unimagined abysses of vil- 
lainy, fraud, treachery, that sickened his soul. Unshaken in 
his faith, he ascribed all this evil to lack of education; but 
even he was forced to admit that these natures had passed. 
beyond the stage when that universal remedy was applicable. 
It was futile to prescribe a course of Plato to a red-handed 
parricide. 

But the future was still in his power, and he could devise 
in his study the most admirable plans for educating the rising 
generation, while delegating to other hands the unpleasant 
task of dealing with the perverse present. 

To perfect this great and beneficent scheme, Prospero 
retired to the seclusion of his study, delegating his power to 
his brother Antonio, a highly educated gentleman of princely 
manners and most noble sentiments. That such a man, so 
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skilled to discern good from evil, so illuminated with pure 
reason, should play a traitor’s part, was to Prospero as incon- 
ceivable as that a river should prefer to run uphill. But he 
reserved to himself the part of laying down general prin- 
ciples and broad philosophical maxims, leaving the practical 
application .to Antonio. 

Thus he became, as he afterwards said, “a stranger to his 
state,” and his subjects knew only Antonio as their ruler and 
judge, while Prospero was a roi fainéaut, a phantom. Nay, 
there were ugly whispers about that his studies were of an 
unhallowed kind. Strange lights and sounds had been seen 
and heard in the tower that he called his laboratory; he had 
spoken of books which he “prized above his dukedom.” What 
could these be but those awful books which gave their pos- 
sessor authority over the powers of darkness? These might 
indeed be worth more than a dukedom. Enough: the report 
went abroad that Prospero was a black magician, in alliance 
with hell, and excommunicated by the church. 

Never does it seem to have occurred to this good man 
that his dukedom had been given him to govern it; that his 
proper life’s business was not philosophizing in his library, 
or studying the stars, but waging a hand-to-hand combat 
with the powers of evil on the judgment-seat, or sword in 
hand at the head of his troops. 

The result was what might have been expected. Anto- 
nio’s intentions may have been good, but Prospero’s criminal 
negligence tempted him to crime. Like all practical men— 
like Cassius, like Fortinbras—when he willed an end he willed 
the means to it. In the administration of affairs he took care 
that everything displeasing or unpopular should seem to 
come from the duke; every mitigation or grace from himself. 
When the time was ripe a conspiracy which he had nursed, 
and which included an alliance with Naples, broke out. An- 
tonio and his fellow-conspirators opened the gates to a 
Neapolitan force; the city surrendered, and Prospero was 
dethroned and made a prisoner. 

Antonio, now duke by the grace of Naples, did not go to 
the extreme length of putting his brother to death. Perhaps 
there were some stirrings of natural affection in his breast, or 
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perhaps he feared that so bloody an act might beget a reac- 
tion against him. Prospero himself, as he afterwards said, 
believed that his life was spared on account of the love his 
people bore him; but he deceived himself in this as in other 
things. His people, on the whole, were indifferent to him; 
if they had no grounds for active hatred, they had none for 
affection; and when the rumor went around that he had 
been sent away by sea, none inquired why or whither. 

To Prospero, one might have supposed, this would be a 
rude awakening; on the contrary, it did not shake his pet 
theories one jot. His people loved him, but they were igno- 
rant and deluded. Antonio had played a traitor’s part, but 
no doubt his education had been imperfect on the side of 
controlling the desires. It was evident that there had been 
a deficiency of Epictetus in his youthful studies. 

The duke has gone, but the educator remains. In the 
pleasant island to which winds and currents had borne the 
boat which carried Prospero, he had the opportunity to 
realize his ideals. With him he had his young daughter, and 
he devoted his life to her education. Some books he had; 
but especially from his richly stored mind he gave her such 
instruction as no princess ever had. 

Miranda—for that was the daughter’s name—grew up 
all that the father, all that the educator, had hoped. . I will 
not descant on her charms, her grace, her innocence, her 
gentleness, her nobility—there! they have been told by one 
of the Immortals, and myriads have wondered at her. Pros- 
pero had tested his theories with this transcendent result. 

But fate had’ been more generous to Prospero than he 
could have expected. When he reached the island he found 
a second pupil ready to his hand in the form of a young crea- 
ture of another race, with different convolutions in his brain 
and different blood in his veins. His origin is not quite clear, 
but we are told that his mother had lived at one time in 
Algiers, where she was dreaded as a malignant sorceress of 
great powers. From the facts that she was of hideous ap- 
pearance, and that she worshiped some barbarous god, we 
may conclude that she was no Moor, but probably a witch- 
woman of some savage tribe of the South. For some un- 
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named crimes this woman had been marooned on the island, 
where she gave birth to a son, and soon after died. 

The boy grew up strong and active, if uncomely. The 
island was his little world, and he soon became its master. He 
learned to know all the wild creatures and their habits; he 
devised snares and springes and fishing contrivances to cap- 
ture them for his food; he knew every berry, nut and edible 
root. And when Prospero landed, he came up to him, dumb, 
with wondering eyes. 

Here was a glorious find for Prospero: the raw material 
of his art; the tabula rasa ready to receive the purest and 
noblest philosophy. He took the strange wild creature to 
his cave and to his heart. The creature was willing, docile 
and responsive to kindness. Him, too, he would educate; 
him and the young Miranda together. 

Particulars of his teaching are wanting, but we know that 
he taught him speech, which was a good thing, and that he 
fondled and pampered him, which was not so good. We also 
learn that, for one thing, he gave him some elementary in- 
struction in astronomy—a sublime science, no doubt. His- 
tory and philosophy are not mentioned, but assuredly formed 
part of his course. On the practical side he taught him 
nothing, that we can see, except to make a fire—no tillage 
of the soil, and no house-building, for during his whole resi- 
dence on the island Prospero lived in the cave which he 
called his cell, and though he sometimes talked of building a 
house, he never began it. Even the ordinary sanitary decen- 
cies were neglected, for close by his cell was a pool exhaling 
mephitic odors, and never drained. 

The time ran on smoothly, and all things went well, until 
the period came when the animal nature of the boy developed 
itself in all its power, and the growth of the brain was arrested. 
How could astronomy or philosophy resist the inherent sav- 
agery which rolled over him like a flood? He attempted a 
brutal outrage upon the young Miranda. 

Prospero blazed out in wrath and astonishment. Was 
this the outcome of all his work? He denounced his pupil 
as “a born devil, in whose nature nurture would never stick,” 
yet never thought of asking himself how far he was himself 
to blame. Had he dealt justly, or even humanely, by the 
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wild thing which fortune had placed in his hands? Was the 
nurture given him of a kind that would stick? Now he tries 
a middle course: he punishes him severely, vituperates him 
whenever he sees him, and loses no chance of showing his 
loathing and hate; to which the savage replies by curses, 
while nursing an implacable thirst for vengeance. It is 
deadly war between them henceforth, and the savage will 
win, for when he wills the end he wills the means, while Pros- 
pero does not. He means death, and plots it by day and by 
night, gloating in his fancy over the circumstantial details, 
like an epicure in murder. He will come upon him when 
asleep, and “knock a nail into his head”; he will “batter his 
skull with a log,” or “paunch him with a stake,” or “cut his 
weasand with a knife’—there are many ways of killing, and 
he finds a luxury in trying them all. 

As Prospero will not kill, Caliban assuredly will; and the 
duel could have but one ending. As the speculative duke 
fell before Antonio, the theoretical educator will fall before 
his pupil. 

Chance, not wisdom, saves Prospero, and adds the finish- 
ing touch. He and Miranda sail away; and the educational 
failure, now lapsed into undisguised savagery, watching the 
departing sails, dances in exultation to find himself the 
triumphant master of himself and of his island. 
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7. is no subject regarding which full and accurate in- 

formation is so rarely possessed, even among those who 
might be expected to be best posted, or is so conspicuously 
absent from all existing encyclopedias and other reference 
books as is that of the nature, relations and history of the 
various Christian Churches outside of the Protestant group. 
As the language used in the liturgy, or in which the liturgy 
employed was first written, is the primary ground of most 
of the distinctions between these bodies, a brief historical 
study of that subject will give a clearer and juster view of the 
real facts in the case than can be found in any existing pub- 
lication of any kind. 

There are three languages which have been associated 
with the Christian religion from its very birth: the Hebrew, 
in which the protocanonical part of the Old Testament was 
written; the Greek, in which the New Testament has come 
down to us, as well as those books of the Old Testament 
called by Protestants the Apocrypha and by all other Chris- 
‘ tians deuterocanonical; and the Latin, which was the admin- . 
istrative language of the civilized world at the time when the 
Christian Dispensation was inaugurated. It was in these lan- 
guages that the superscription upon the Cross of Calvary 
was written: “Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews.” 

But in this case the term Hebrew must not be understood 
in too narrow a sense. The language of several of the Old 
Testament documents is that variety or dialect of Hebrew 
called Chaldaic; and the “Hebrew” portion of the superscrip- 
tion of the cross was doubtless Aramaic, which was the ver- 
nacular form of the Hebrew tongue at the time, and the native 
language of Our Lord Himself and the Apostles. Although 
Hebrew, Chaldaic, Aramaic and Syriac are now counted as 
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so many distinct tongues, there is no more essential differ- 
ence between the first and the last in the series than there 
is between Anglo-Saxon and modern English. 

The earliest language of Christian worship was probably 
the Aramaic, but it is certain that within the lifetime of the 
Apostles the Greek and Latin were much more generally 
used. The first language of the Roman Church, and of most 
of the other Churches that existed in Europe and Asia Minor 
in the first century, was Greek; but this was very soon replaced 
at Rome and throughout the West by Latin, which was the 
Church language of Africa (not including Egypt or any of 
the region east of the Nile, which the ancients considered as 
part of Asia) from the very outset. 

Whatever divergences of usage may have existed at the 
beginning, as soon as the ecclesiastical organization and the 
forms of worship had crystallized into a definite and per- 
manent form we find the Church divided according to lan- 
guage into three great parts. The Latin Church had its 
capital at Rome, the Greek Church at Alexandria, and the 
Syrian Church at Antioch. After the foundation of Con- 
stantinople in the fourth century, and its promotion, under - 
the imperial influence, to Patriarchal dignity, it gradually 
displaced Alexandria as the centre of Hellenic influence and 
extended its jurisdiction over most of the Greek provinces 
of the Church. 

While in the Roman Patriarchate the liturgical use of 
Latin became almost universal (though not quite, for there | 
always remained some churches of the Greek Rite within its 
limits), in the Antiochian Patriarch the Greek and Syrian 
were both extensively used. Syrian (Aramaic-Syriac-Chal- 
daic) was the general language of the Patriarchate, but the 
Greek was employed in many of the churches of the capital 
and the other large cities. 

By the fourth century two other languages had gained 
official standing in the Church: Armenian and Coptic. The 
Armenians were so isolated in their mountain country, and 
so jealous of their national characteristics, while their lan- 
guage was so extremely different from any of those in eccle- 
siastical use, that the missionaries who carried the Gospel 
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to them found it necessary to translate the Bible and the 
liturgies into the Armenian tongue. 

In Egypt, while Greek was used in the city of Alexandria 
and the other coast towns, it is probable that the language 
of the native population began to be employed in the out-’ 
lying missions, even liturgically, at a very early date. This 
language, called Coptic, is substantially identical with that of 
the ancient hieroglyphic- inscriptions. 

In the fifth century a large part of the Syrian Church, 
including almost the whole of Mesopotamia and Persia, fell 
into the Nestorian heresy. The Patriarch of Antioch had 
been excommunicated for his Nestorianism by the Ecumeni- 
cal Council of Ephesus, but a little later the followers of Nes- 
torius, including nearly all the East Syrian Church, were 
definitely organized under the leadership of the Catholics or 
Primate of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, who assumed the title and 
functions of Patriarch. A number of schisms took place 
afterwards within this Nestorian sect, which was thus divided 
into several distinct Patriarchates. 

A number of Nestorian Bishops with their people re- 
turned to the Catholic fellowship at the Council of Florence. 
In 1552 the Patriarch of Mosul, to which place the Seleucian 
Patriarchate had been transferred, made his submission to 
the Holy See, which recognized him as the Patriarch of the 
Catholics of the Chaldean or East-Syrian Rite; and in 1553, 
1582, 1650 and 1780 other Nestorian Patriarchs followed his 
example. The Nestorian sects, which once had millions of 
adherents, spread throughout all parts of Asia and extending 
even to Egypt, have now become almost extinct. Fifty 
years ago there remained about 80,000 Nestorians, but most 
of these or their children have since returned into commu- 
nion with Rome, a few have become Protestants, and nearly 
all the remainder are said to have been absorbed either by 
the Catholic Church or the Russian Orthodox Church dur- 
ing the past year. 

There is one remarkable branch of the Chaldean Rite 
which requires separate treatment on account of its remark- 
able history and its geographical isolation. This body of 
Christians found on the west coast of India, in Malabar, and 
according to their own traditions their ancestors were origi- 
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nally converted from paganism by St. Thomas the Apostle. 
Their conversion has by some been assigned to a much later 
period, but it is certain that the Church of Malabar had been 
in existence some time before the year 522, when it first 
makes its appearance in authentic history. . 

They fell into Nestorianism at the same time with the 
whole East-Syrian Church, of which they formed a part, and 
remained subject to the Nestorian Patriarch until the six- 
teenth century. At that time their Portuguese conquerors, 
partly by persuasion and argument, and partly by coercion, 
succeeded in bringing them back to the Catholic Church. 
The union was accomplished at the Synod of Diamper, in 
1599, which acknowledged the Papal supremacy and anathe- 
matized Nestorius. A half a century later, when the Portu- 
guese domination gave way to that of the Dutch, about half 
of the native Malabarese Church seceded from the Roman 
Communion. But, strange to say, instead of returning to 
the Nestorian fellowship, in which their ancestors had been 
for about a thousand years, the seceders went to the opposite 
extreme and submitted to the authority of the Jacobite Patri- 
arch of Antioch, at the same time abandoning their ancient 
liturgies for those of their new co-religionists. They thus 
passed over from the Chaldean Rite of the Catholic Church 
to the Jacobite sect and the Pure Syrian Rite. 

While this schism has been steadily declining, the Chal- 
dean Catholic Church of Malabar has flourished more and 
more. From the days of the Portuguese domination to our 
own these Syro-Sorian Catholics, as they are sometimes 
called, were subject to prelates of the Latin Rite; but in 1897 
they were given Vicars-Apostolic of their own Rite. When 
the three Vicariates into which they are divided are trans- 
formed into dioceses a curious complication will arise. While 
the old native Church of Malabar is officially designated as 
the Syro-Sorian or Syro-Malabric Rite, it is really a branch 
of the Chaldean Rite. The Catholic Patriarch of Babylon, 
as the head of the Chaldean Church, claims to inherit all the 
jurisdiction of the Nestorian Patriarchs, which itself rested 
on the ecclesiastical arrangements of pre-Nestorian days. It 
it not very long since a Babylonian Patriarch fell into a 
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schism for a few years because of Rome’s refusal to acknowl- 
edge his jurisdiction over the Church of Malabar. 

As soon as there was question of restoring the native 
Hierarchy of Malabar, His Beatitude of Babylon, through 
his Patriarchal Delegate, or proctor, at Rome, renewed the 
claim of his See to Patriarchal jurisdiction over all the Syro- 
Chaldaic Catholics of India. <A conflict of jurisdiction be- 
tween the Roman and Babylonian Patriarchates was avoided 
for the time being by the appointment of Apostolic Dele- 
gates instead of Bishops; and it is questionable whether 
Rome will ever care to entrust the Church of Malabar to a 
Patriarchal See whose remoteness, poverty and situation in 
the midst of a country with so uncertain a future as that of 
Persia might be expected to seriously hamper its influence 
for good. 

The Monophysite heresy arose by reaction against Nes- 
torianism, one asserting that Christ has but one nature, and 
the other that he has two personalities, equally offending, 
therefore, against the Catholic doctrine of two natures, Di- 
vine and human, in one Divine Person. This heresy, invent- 
ed by Eutyches, obtained possession, by the imperial favor, 
in spite of its condemnation by the Ecumenical Council of 
Chalcedon, of the Patriarchal thrones of Antioch, Alexandria 
and Jerusalem, and finally of that of Constantinople. The 
usurpers were soon expelled from these sees, but the Mono- 
physite Metropolitan Jacob of Edessa perpetuated the or- 
ganization of the sect by consecrating a successor to the 
deposed anti-Patriarch of Antioch. The western portion of 
the Syrian Church, which had rejected the heresy of Nes- 
torius, fell for the most part into that of Eutyches; and even 
to our own time the Monophysite Christians of the Syrian 
Rite have continued to be known as Jacobites. 

Similar events took place in Egypt. Nearly the whole 
of the Egyptians of Coptic Rite adhered to Monophysitism, 
and the line of Monophysite Patriarchs of Alexandria has 
been perpetuated to the present day. The Abyssinian Church, 
which owed its origin to the apostolic zeal of St. Athanasius 
and Frumentius of Tyre (fourth century), was a part of the 
Patriarchate of Alexandria, and fell with it into Monophy- 
sitism. When Alexandria once more had an Orthodox 
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Patriarch the Abyssinians concurred with the Copts in refus- 
ing to recognize his authority and adhering to the Mono- 
physite anti-patriarchs. 

The Monophysites were at one time exceedingly numer- 
ous, rivaling the Nestorians in numbers and in literary and 
missionary activity throughout Western and Central Asia. 
It is said that these two fellowships at one time numbered 
more adherents than the Catholic and Greek Orthodox 
Churches put together. The Monophysites split up into a 
multitude of sects (such as the Severians, Julianists, Ctistola- 
trae, Tritheists, etc.), but in the course of the long decline of 
Monophysitism, under the pressure of Zoroastrianism, Or- 
thodoxy, and especially Mohammedanism, these subdivisions 
disappeared, and for some centuries all the spiritual children 
of Eutyches have been united in one fellowship, though dis- 
tributed into three distinct and independent organizations— 
the Jacobite Church of Syria, the Eutychian Coptic Church of 
Egypt, and the Eutychian Ethiopic Church of Abyssinia. 
The Abyssinian branch of the sect is nominally subject to 
the Egyptian branch, and its Abuna or Primate is appointed 
by the Monophysite Patriarch of Alexandria. 

In 1440 and 1546 large bodies of Jacobites returned to 
the Roman Communion. In 1781, on the death of the Jacob- 
ite Patriarch, the Syrian Catholic Bishop of Aleppo per- 
suaded a large number of Jacobites, including the Archbishop 
of Jerusalem and four other Bishops, to seek communion 
with the Catholic Church, and he was elected to the Patri- 
archate of Antioch for the Pure Syrian Rite. Other Mono- 
physite Bishops, with their priests and people, have from time 
to time submitted to the authority of the Catholic Syrian 
Patriarch. 

Some of the Egyptian Monophysites returned to the 
Catholic faith and fellowship at the Council of Florence in 
1445, followed by others on various occasions. The Catho- 
lic Copts were subject, until about three years ago, to a Vicar- 
Apostolic of their own Rite, but their numbers had increased 
so greatly of late that at that time the Patriarchate of Alex- 
andria was re-established for the Coptic Rite, together with 
several suffragan Sees. This Coptic Patriarchate has juris- 
diction over all the Catholics of Egypt, even those of the 
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Latin Rite. A great Patriarchal Council was held, amid 
great enthusiasm, in 1898, at which all the Rites and religious 
orders in the Egyptian Church were represented, and in ac- 
cordance with its decrees a new Patriarchal theological semi- 
nary has been inaugurated. 

The whole of the Abyssinian State-Church returned to 
fellowship with Rome in the seventeenth century, and a 
Jesuit was elected to the Primatial See, but his zealous efforts 
for the reformation of long-standing abuses caused a general 
discontent, which soon led to the relapse of nearly all the 
Abyssinian Rite into its ancient heresy. But there are to-day 
some thousands of Catholics of this rite, governed by a Vicar- 
Apostolic, who will probably be replaced, ere long, either by 
a Vicar-Patriarchal, representing the Catholic Patriarch of 
the Copts, or by an Abyssinian hierarchy, subject to the 
Patriarchal jurisdiction of the See of Alexandria. 

The recent announcement by the Negus or Emperor of 
Abyssinia that he intends to visit the Pope next year and 
take part in the Jubilee Pilgrimage, is believed by some to 
foreshadow a final reunion of Abyssinia with Rome. 

The Armenian Church neglected or refused to take part 
in the Council of Chalcedon, or to promulgate its decrees, 
and at the Synod of Dovin, held in 596, it is commonly under- 
stood to have formally seceded from the Catholic and Ortho- 
dox communion. The Primacy of the Armenian Church 
from its first foundation had been vested in the Bishop of 
Etchmiazin, who bore the title of Catholicos, to signify that 
he was the general representative of the Patriarchal See of 
Antioch for the whole nation of Armenia. After the Persian 
conquest Etchmiazin became independent of Antioch, and 
from the time of the schism till the present the Catholicos 
of Etchmiazin has continued to be nominally the supreme 
head of the separated Armenians, who call themselves Gre- 
gorians, after Gregory the Illuminator, the great Apostle of 
Armenia (beginning of fourth century). The titles of Catho- 
licos and Patriarch have been curiously transposed in the 
Armenian sect, there being a number of “Patriarchs,” all 
nominally subject to the “Catholicos,” or Primate. 

The Gregorian Armenians are usually considered as 
Monophysites, but they are not in fellowship either with the 
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Jacobites or the Eutychean Copts, and it is certain that they 
were usually reckoned by the Monophysite controversialists 
as “Duosphysites,” or holders of the Orthodox doctrine of 
two natures in Jesus Christ. 

The Armenian Bishops of Iberia and Colchis refused to 
take part in the Gregorian schism, and at the Council of 
Charnum, in 632, the whole Armenian nation returned for a 
short time to Catholic fellowship. 

But the number of Catholic Armenians was small until 
the early part of the fourteenth century, when several addi- 
tional Bishops of this Rite, with their priests and people, 
made their submission. In 1439 nearly the whole Rite was 
once more united to Rome, but the union was of short dura- 
tion. The United Brethren, or Mechitarist Congregation of 
Benedictines, an Armenian monastic order founded in 1701, 
has been a powerful instrumentality in the development of the 
Armenian Catholic Church, as well as for the propagation of 
learning and literary culture among all their countrymen of 
every creed. 

Since 1742 the Catholic Armenians have.had a Patriarch 
of their own, taking his title from the city of Cilicia. Their 
number has increased greatly during the present century, and 
thousands of conversions to Rome take place among the 
Gregorians every year. Part of the Armenian Catholic 
Church seceded in 1867 and elected a schismatic Patriarch, 
but he made his submission, with most of his followers, in 
1877. 

After the Nestorian and Monophysite heresies had dis- 
rupted and almost annihilated the Syrian Church, two dis- 
tinct fragments of it remained attached to the orthodox faith 
and the Catholic fellowship. The Byzantine Emperors, after 
a short dalliance with Monophysitism, settled down to an 
orthodox policy, in which they persisted to the end. As the 
orthodox Patriarchs were under the imperial patronage, 
those Christians who acknowledged their authority were, 
both in Syria and in Egypt, popularly styled Melchites or 
Imperialists. Besides these Melchite Catholics, who were to 
be found chiefly in and around the great capitals, there was 
a considerable body of Syrian Christians, inhabiting Northern 
Galilee and the fastnesses of the Lebanon mountains, who 
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likewise held aloof from both the Nestorian and Monophysite 
heresies. It is commonly asserted that from the seventh to 
the twelfth centuries they were Monothelite heretics, but this 
they strenuously deny, arid assert that, if they were not in 
regular communication with Rome after the Patriarchate of 
Antioch had finally fallen away, this was only because of the 
accidents of distance and war and their heretical and Moslem 
environment, which made such communication physically 
impossible. These Christians of Mount Lebanon are called 
Maronites, after St. Maro, the founder of a famous monastery 
on Mount Lebanon in the fourth century, and John Maro, 
Bishop of Botrys, who united them in the defense of the 
Catholic faith, their venerable liturgy and their national inde- 
pendence in the seventh century, when Syria was suffering 
both from the predominance of heresy and from the Moham- 
medan conquest. 

When the Crusaders appeared in Syria, the Maronites, 
who were the only organized body of Catholics left in that 
part of the world, received them with open arms and lent 
them all the assistance in their power; and they proved very 
useful allies to the Latin kings of Jerusalem (1099-1187). In 
1182 they took part in an ecclesiastical Council with the Latin 
Bishops, and ever since that time they have maintained con- 
stant and intimate relations with the See of Rome. Their 
devotion to the Catholic faith and fellowship is proverbial 
throughout the East; so much so, in fact, that the Schis- 
matics, Jacobites and Gregorians of the Turkish Empire usu- 
ally apply the appellation “Maronite” to all Catholics, includ- 
ing those of the Latin Rite. Even in the United States the 
members of these sects who have found their way thither 
among the Syrian and Persian immigrants are in the habit, 
when speaking among themselves, of calling the Catholics 
of that country “Maronites.” 

The orthodox portion of the Greek, Syrian and Egyptian 
Churches, with the single glorious exception of the Maron- 
ites, just noted, justified their title of Imperialists by becom- 
ing more and more subservient to the Byzantine Emperors. 
From 858-868, and again from 880-888, the orthodox Patri- 
archate of Constantinople was cut off from the fellowship of 
the Church, together with its now dependent Patriarchates 
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of Antioch, Jerusalem and Alexandria, which had dwindled 
into utter insignificance and had practically lost all their 
ancient independence. The schism was renewed in 1054, 
and has continued, with brief and partial intermissions, ever 
since. 

Soon after the Empire first became schismatic, all the 
Syrian and Egyptian Melchites were induced to abandon 
their own liturgies and adopt both of the Greek liturgies of 
Constantinople, so that they have ever since been counted 
as belonging to the Greek Rite. Thus the Maronites were 
left as the only orthodox representatives of the Syrian Rite, 
as well as the sole adherents of the Catholic religion, with the 
exception of a few isolated individuals, in that portion of the 
world. 

When the great body of the Greek Church fell away from 
the Roman Communion, those churches and monasteries of 
the Greek Rite that existed within the limits of the Roman 
Patriarchate remained faithful, generally speaking, to the 
Holy See; and they were joined from time to time by other 
Greek Catholics who had fléd from the schismatic countries 
for the sake of being able to practice their religion fully and 
without interference. Thousands of Greek Christians came 
to Italy in later times, notably from Constantinople in 1453, 
from Albania in 1468, from the Ionian Islands and Cyprus ia 
the sixteenth century, and from Greece after Venice lost her 
last possessions there in 1718. In the eighteenth century 
there were over a hundred thousand Catholics of the Greek 
Rite in Italy alone, but a large majority of their descendants 
have drifted into the Latin Rite, as had scores, if not hun- 
dreds, of thousands of families similarly situated in preceding 
centuries. 

Many efforts have been made on both sides to bring 
about a reconciliation between the Catholic Church and the 
Orthodox Churches of the Greek Rite. Councils for this 
purpose were held at Bari in 1098, and at Constantinople in 
1168. The Patriarch of Alexandria, the Archbishop of Thes- 
salonica and many other eminent prelates of the Greek Rite 
returned to the Roman Communion in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and labored hard in the cause of unity, but their efforts 
were in great measure thwarted by imperial selfishness and 
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popular fanaticism on the one hand, and the brutality and 
narrow-mindedness of many of the Latin Crusaders on the 
other. 

At the Council of Lyons, in 1274, the representatives of 
the Greek Patriarchs acknowledged, in their behalf, the 
Primacy of the Roman Pontiff, but fellowship was not per- 
manently renewed. In 1439, at the Council of Florence, the 
union of the whole Greek Church with the Catholic Church 
was formally decided upon and solemnly decreed; but the 
Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem seceded 
again in 1443, and when Mahomet II. captured Constanti- 
nople, in 1453, the Patriarch of that city fled to the city of 
Rome, and at the Sultan’s command a schismatic prelate was 
elected to succeed him. 

A few members of the Greek Rite, in every land in which 
it was found, adhered to the Catholic fellowship, and there 
has been a slow but steady growth in the number of Greek 
Catholics. 

A strong movement toward Rome began in Roumania 
in the thirteenth century. Considerable bodies of Orthodox 
Greco-Roumanians united with the Catholic Church in 1690, 
and in 1699 the Bishop of Siebenbuergen made his submis- 
sion. There is now a Catholic Archbishop of this Rite, with 
three or four suffragans. Similar movements have taken 
place in Bulgaria, Greece, Montenegro, and other countries 
of the Greek Rite. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century the Ortho- 
dox Patriarch of Antioch submitted to the Roman Pontiff, 
and he has been succeeded by a line of Catholic Melchite 
Patriarchs, with jurisdiction over all the Catholics of the 
Greek Rite in Turkey, Syria, Persia and Egypt; while those 
Melchites who refused to return to the Roman Communion 
have perpetuated the schismatic Patriarchate. In 1713 a 
Greek Patriarch of Alexandria received the pallium from the 
Pope, but his successor relapsed into schism. 

The Catholic Patriarch belonging to the Greek Rite 
bears the title of “Patriarch of Antioch of the Melchite 
Greeks and Apostolic Administrator of the Greek Patri- 
archates of Alexandria and Jerusalem.” 
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We have said nothing so far of that portion of the Greek 
Rite which is to-day by far the most important: that, to wit, 
to which the established religion of Russia belongs. The 
Russians were converted in the ninth century by missionaries 
from Constantinople, and remained subject to that see. They 
took no conscious part, however, in the repeated Constanti- 
nopolitan schisms until the thirteenth century. 

All the Slavs of the Greek Rite use liturgies translated 
from the Greek into some ancient form of the Slavonic 
tongue language. The Greco-Slavonic Rite never fell away 
in its entirety, and a portion of the Greek Church of Poland 
steadfastly refused to enter the schism so long as that country 
was able to preserve its national existence. Many Slavonic 
Greek bodies within the Russian Empire have returned from 
time to time into communion with Rome, but the union has 
usually been shortlived, thanks to the machinations of the 
schismatic civil government. The whole Greco-Slavonic 
Church of Galicia became Catholic in the 13th century. In 
1414 the same step was taken by a number of Ruthernian 
Bishops, who chose for their metropolitan the Bishop of the 
ancient metropolitan city of Kiev. In 1439, on occasion of 
the Council of Florence, the union of the whole Russian 
Church with Rome was solemnly proclaimed by the Patriarch 
of Moscow, but the government soon succeeded in renewing 
the schism. Even the province of Kiev was induced to return 
to the State Church for a while, but in 1895 it again submit- 
ted to Rome. When the partition of Poland took place there 
were 1900 Greek Catholic churches in that country; but the 
Russian government turned no less than 1200 of them over 
to the State religion. Within a short time, by dint of tor- 
tures, threats, promises and brute force, a large propor- 
tion of the Greek Catholics and many of the Latin ones were 
compelled to unite with the State Church. * In the Greek- 
Ruthenian province of Kiev, which had contained nine 
Episcopal Sees, all but one were in 1795 violently suppressed 
by the Russian government. Some of them were subse- 
quently restored, and in 1809 there were four Catholic 
Bishops of the Greek-Ruthenian Rite in the province. 

In 1839 a number of the Greek Catholic Bishops of Russia 
joined the State Church, they having received their appoint- 
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ments through the government on the express condition, 
secretly stipulated, of taking this step. For some time it is 
said that there was only one See of the Ruthenian Rite within 
the limits of the Russian Empire, though there are now once 
more several there, besides one in Prussian Poland and ten 
or twelve in Austro-Hungary. 

In the course of time the Orthodox Schismatic Churches 
have gradually fallen asunder and been in some cases greatly 
alienated from each other. 

The State Church of Russia ceased in 1588 to be even 
nominally in subject to the See of Constantinople. The 
Archbishop of Moscow bought the Patriarchal dignity from 
the Patriarch of Constantinople; but, in order to subject the 
ecclesiastical organization more perfectly to the State, the 
Moscow Patriarchate was suppressed by Peter the Great in 
1721, the Patriarchal power being transferred to a Board of 
Bishops and priests selected by the Czar and presided over by 
a lay procurator, usually an army officer, who exercises the 
veto-power in its deliberations. Each of the members of this 
“Holy Synod,” as it is called, on assuming his seat takes a 
solemn oath recognizing the Czar as “supreme judge in this 
spiritual assembly.” 

The State Church of Greece declared itself independent 
in 1833, and has since been governed, like that of Russia, by a 
“Holy Synod,” the members of which are appointed by the 
civil administration. The Bulgarian State Church seceded 
’ from the Constantinoplitan jurisdiction a few years ago, and 
is now governed by an Exarch or Primate of its own. There 
are also said to be several still smaller independent organiza- 
tions belonging to the Greek Rite and professing themselves 
to be Orthodox; but they are usually counted as belonging 
to the Patriarchate of Constantinople, within the limits of 
which they occur. 

It should be added that the Greek language has fallen into 
disuse in a large part of the separated Churches that once 
belonged to the Constantinopolitan Patriarchate. Even the 
Balkan States use liturgies translated from the Greek into 
archaic forms of their vernacular languages. In Turkey itself 
the state of learning in the Orthodox Greek Church has long 
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been such that the Mass is frequently said in Arabic through 
deficiency of ministers who can read Greek. 

The Russian State Church has suffered extensively the 
rise of innumerable sects, some of them fantastic in the high- 
est degree. Owing to the desire of the imperial government 
to minimize the importance of these revolts, its official statis- 
tics are utterly unreliable. Many persons, professing to be 
well-informed, claim that the collective membership of the 
indigenous Russian sects far exceeds that of the Russian 
Establishment. All that can be said with certainty is that 
many millions of those who are counted as members of the 
Orthodox Church of Russia belong in reality to dissenting 
bodies. These sects are for the most part very far from being 
of the Protestant type. Many of them by their exaggerated 
ritualism go as far as possible to the opposite extreme, while 
others are violently anarchical and antinomian and belong to 
the infidel type. 

The Latin Church has passed through fewer and less im- 
portant vicissitudes than her Oriental sisters. All the ancient 
heresies had disappeared from her midst before the Middle 
Ages, with the exception of a feeble and obscure rill of Mani- 
cheanism; and the heresies of medieval were insignificant and 
evanescent. The Protestant secession of the 16th century 
in the north, and the wave of organized infidelity during the 
18th century in the south, have torn away millions of souls; 
but those who have clung to the Latin Rite have usually 
adhered to the Roman Communion. Such schisms and here- 
sies as have arisen in the Latin Rite and adhered to the Rite, 
even after revolting against its Patriarch, have for the most 
part died out again in a short time. The most notable excep- 
tion to this rule is the little Jansenist Church of Holland, 
which was organized shortly after the beginning of the 18th 
century by a deposed Vicar-Apostolic of the Dutch Church. 
Eighty priests submitted to his usurped authority, he as- 
sumed the title of Archbishop of Utrecht, and in 1742 and 
1752 two new Jansenist sects were created at Haarlem and 
Deventer. The sect is popularly known as the “Old- 
Roman,” and not only has the Roman Mass office and ritual 
in Latin, retains a celibate clergy, and preserves all other 
features of Catholic faith and practice save the doctrinal here- 
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sies of Jansenism, but even acknowledges the Pope as the 
visible head of the Church. Whenever the election of a 
Bishop takes place the Holy See is notified and petitioned 
to confirm it. It was the custom for a long time, and perhaps 
still is, to respond promptly to this formality by the transmis- 
sion of a bull of excommunication. Their numbers have 
slowly and steadily diminished, and it is said that one of the 
Bishops no longer has a single priest in his diocese. 

In the early part of the present century a secession took 
place from the Church of Germany which adhered for a while 
to the Latin Rite and assumed the name of’ “the German 
Catholic Church.” In course of time it was absorbed by 
Protestant sects previously existing. But after the Vatican 
Council a large body of the priests and laymen in Germany 
and Austria, headed by a number of eminent and learned 
men, including members of the university faculties of Frei- 
burg, Prague, Muenster and Bonn, seceded from the Roman 
Communion, and organized a new sect, which called itself 
“the Old Catholic Church.” No Bishops having taken part 
in the movement, one of the leaders obtained episcopal con- 
secration from the Bishops of the Dutch Jansenist sect, the 
“Old-Roman” and “Old-Catholic” Churches thus making 
common cause. A similar movement took place in Switzer- 
land, though on a very small scale. It organized under the 
name of “the Christian Catholic Church of Switzerland” and 
obtained the Episcopate from Holland in a similar manner. 
In these two cases the governments concerned assisted the 
movement by every means in their power, turning over to it 
the Catholic church edifices, and subsidizing its clergy. 
Similar attempts to found independent churches of the Latin 
Rite were made in Italy, Spain, France and Mexico, but with- 
out noteworthy results. The tendency of all the sects of the 
“Old-Catholic” fellowship (always excepting the stalwart 
little Jansenist body) has been to be gradually assimilated to 
Protestantism. 

A curious incident in recent ecclesiastical history is the 
part played by the Monophysite Patriarchate of Antioch as a 
rallying centre for discontented Latins. An extensive seces- 
sion from the Catholic Church took place in India some years 
ago, and is known as the Portuguese Schism, on account 
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of the nationality of those who took part in it. The seceders 
organized themselves into a sect which still adheres to the 
Catholic doctrine and the discipline of the Latin Rite, as the 
present writer understands, but it has submitted to the 
authority of the Jacobite Patriarch. 

Archbishop Vilatte, who called himself the Metropolitan 
of the “Old-Catholic” Church in the United States, acknowl- 
edged the supremacy of the same prelate for some months 
prior to his submission to the Holy See, which took place 
early in the present year; and while in England he ordained 
to the priesthood the famous Anglican Benedictine Father 
Ignatius, Abbot of Llanthony in Wales, who thereby en- 
tered the Jacobite fellowship and became the head of a new 
sect in Great Britain. It is a significant fact that Vilatte, or 
“Mar Timotheus,” the Syrian title that he assumed in his 
character of delegate of the independent Syrian Patriarch, 
produced on that occasion documents in which the said Patri- 
arch disclaimed the Monophysite heresy—which is as incon- 
sistent with Evangelical Protestantism and Greek Orthodoxy 
as it is with the Catholic religion—and explained that the 
Jacobites had entirely abandoned it. As that is the only 
ground ever alleged by the Jacobites for their separation from 
the rest of the Pure Syrian Rite, its abandonment, if sincere 
and genuine, would seem to lead logically to the return oi 
the whole body to the Catholic fellowship; but there cannot 
be two Patriarchs of the same See for the same Rite, and 
therefore the Jacobite Patriarch, if he submitted to Rome, 
would lose all Patriarchal jurisdiction, and be compelled to 
accept some lesser office in which he would be subject to the 
authority of the Catholic Patriarch of the Syrians. 

Reference has been made to the “Old-Catholic” Church 
in the United States. This did not originate at the time of 
the Vatican Council, but was organized many years after- 
ward, among the Walloons of the Green Bay diocese, by 
René Vilatte, who had previously been an Episcopalian min- 
ister. It has received recruits from time to time both from 
Protestantism and Catholicism, but never attained any 
serious proportions. 

A much more important organization is that which calls 
itself “the Independent Polish Roman Catholic Church of 
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the United States,’ which was organized a few years ago by 
the federation of a number of Polish church organizations 
which had sprung up, on different occasions, in various cities, 
by secession from the Catholic Church. It now has two rival 
bishops (with orders from Utrecht, as usual), but it is still 
too early to forecast its future. Thus far it adheres to the 
Latin Rite and to the orthodox faith, and from a Catholic 
point of view is simply a schismatic and by no means a hereti- 
cal body. 

While a number of liturgical languages have arisen in the 
Greek Church, almost the whole Latin Church has preserved 
its linguistic as well as its corporate unity. The only notable 
exception is to be found in the Latin-Slavonic Rite, which 
originated in the 9th century when the celebrated mission- 
aries SS. Cyril and Methodius, with the consent of the Roman 
See, made use of a Slavonic liturgy, largely based on the 
Roman, in the churches which they founded. The Latin- 
Slavonic Rite, which has flourished chiefly among the Mora- 
vians, Croatians and Dalmatians, has persisted, through many 
vicissitudes, in good repute and evil repute, until the present 
day; and it was only a few months ago that the Holy See gave 
formal approbation to the great extension of it, hitherto with- 
out sanction of law, which has taken place in certain parts of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

Had it not been for the fluctuating and evanescent, or 
numerically insignificant character of those sects that have 
originated in and adhered to the Latin Rite, the latter might 
by this time have had quite a number of recognized sub- 
divisions or branch Rites. 

While all the liturgical languages, both in the Catholic 
Church and in the sects acknowledged to possess a true 
priesthood in the Catholic sense and holding some approxi- 
mation to the Catholic faith and polity, have either been in- 
herited from a remote antiquity or been introduced while 
independent of the Papal authority, there are several 
instances in history where Rome has shown itself disposed to 
consent to the introduction of a vernacular liturgy. This 
was notably the case in 1615, when Pope Paul V. approved 
a liturgy and office in the Mandarin language for the Chinese 
Church. Had not the vessel on which an official of the 
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Jesuit order was returning to China with all the documents 
in the case been lost at sea with all on board and never more 
heard of, there is little doubt that the whole Catholic Church 
of China would to-day be using a Chinese office, ritual and 
liturgy. As it was, the Latin-Chinese Rite died a-borning, 
not by any divine agency, but by what looked like a special 
dispensation of Divine Providence. 

Another interesting fact is that the English Revolution 
of 1688 and the resulting Bill of Rights under the provisions 
of which the Elector of Hanover became the heir-presump- 
tive of the British throne, on condition of his continued ad- 
hesion to Protestantism, put an end to well-advanced nego- 
tiations for the return of the whole Protestant State Church 
of Hanover into the Catholic Communion. A number of 
concessions had been promised in the name of the Holy See, 
including the retention of a married clergy and of the Ger- 
man language in at least a portion of the liturgy. The abrupt 
cessation of these negotiations, on account of the unwilling- 
ness of the Hanoverian sovereign to sacrifice his claim to the 
throne of Great Britain and Ireland, was accompanied, by 
the way, by the sudden change of attitude towards the Holy 
See on the part of the courtier-philosopher Liebnitz, for 
which some have found it so difficult to account. 

It is very probable that if any important sect of Chris- 
tians in the West had desired, or should ever desire, to come 
as a body into the Roman fellowship, and its members were 
willing to make a sincere and full profession of the Catholic 
faith, and to acknowledge, without reserve, the authority of 
the Roman Pontiff as Chief Pastor of the Christian Church, 
the Holy See could be induced to make large concessions in 
matters of discipline, such as the preservation of autonomy, 
communion in both kinds, a vernacular liturgy, ritual and 
office, and the ordination of married men to the diaconate 
and the priesthood (though not to the Episcopate). It is 
not altogether impossible that many customs now considered 
peculiarly Protestant, such as “prayer-meetings” with “im- 
promptu” prayers and lay exhortations, might be tolerated, 
with due safeguards for orthodoxy, although such a proposi- 
tion has never, so far as we know, been made, or such a ques- 
tion officially considered. 
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If the whole English State Church were united in the pro- 
fession of the doctrines held by a portion of the High Church 
wing, and its clergy were willing, in view of the charge of 
invalidity made against their orders, to submit to reordina- 
tion, the dreams of the “Society for Corporate Reunion” 
might easily be realized, and the Anglo-Latin Rite thus take 
its place among the numerous Rites already existing side by 
side in the Catholic Church. 

Those subdivisions of the Latin Rite which do not involve 
a difference of liturgical language do not come within the 
scope of the present article, especially as they are not sepa- 
rately organized. It is sufficient to note that if the Mozarabic 
and Ambrosian Rites are now confined each to the limits of 
a single diocese (Toledo and Milan), if the Gallican Rite is 
altogether extinct, as we believe it is, and if many local uses 
of considerable antiquity have disappeared, this is not the 
result of any desire on the part of the Roman Church to force 
her own particular Use, so far as practicable, on all the 
Churches in her fellowship, but to particular political circum- 
stances in some cases, to practical exigencies in others, and 
in others again to the efforts of fanatical Romanizers in the 
Churches immediately concerned. This is evident from the 
circumstance that the Holy See has shown no inclination to 
curtail the privileges of the religious orders subject to its 
own immediate jurisdiction, such as the Dominicans and 
Carmelites, who have their own special Uses, requiring Mis- 
sals and breviaries quite diverse from the Roman. Rome 
does not even refuse to allow the resuscitation of extinct 
Uses to replace her own. To such a concession, made on 
the initiative of Cardinal Ximines, the Mozarabic Rite owes 
its survival. In England itself, where the Sarum and other 
local Uses (largely modified survivals of the archaic Roman 
Use of St. Augustine of Canterbury’s day) died out at the 
Reformation (because of the destruction of liturgical books 
by orders of the government, the practical impossibility of 
obtaining English service-books in the continental seminaries 
where the English candidates for holy orders had to be edu- 
cated, and the obliteration of the old diocese, and conse- 
quently of their traditional privileges), several Catholic 
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churches have recently been allowed to exchange the modern 
Roman liturgy for that of Sarum. 

The following is very nearly a complete enumeration of 
all the existing bodies that adhere to the historic Rites and 
possess what the Catholic Church considers to be a real 
priesthood. 


PURE LATIN RITE. 


Estimated 
Body. . Patriarch. Membership. 


Latin Catholics—The Bishop of Rome 275,000,000 
“Old Catholics” of Germany 
“Christian-Catholics” of Switzerland 
“Old Catholics” of the United States 
Other “Old-Catholic” bodies (Mexico, France, 
Italy, etc.) 
Jansenists of Holland 
“Independent Polish Roman Catholics” of the . 
i. oS 20,000 
Latins of India in fellowship with Syrian Mono- 
physites—The Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch 15,000 


275,078,000 


LATIN-SLAVONIC RITE. 


Moravian and Croatian Catholics—The Bishop of 


Total number of Christians of the Latin Rites, 275,158,000. 


PURE GREEK RITE. 


Greek Catholics 

Orthodox Church of Greece 

Orthodox Church of Turkey proper—Orthodox 
Patriarch of Constantinople 
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GREEK-MELCHITE RITE. 


Estimated 
Patriarch. Membership. 


Body. 
Melchite Greek Catholics—Patriarch of Antioch 

for Greek Melchites 75,000 
Orthodox Greeks of Northern Syria—Orthodox 

Patriarch of Antioch 20,000 
Orthodox Greeks of Palestine—Orthodox Patri- 

arch of Jerusalem 16,000 
Orthodox Greeks of Egypt—Orthodox Patriarch 


of Alexandria 4,000 


115,000 


GREEK-RUTHENIAN RITE. 


Ruthenian Greek Catholics 
Orthodox Church of Russia 


GREEK-BULGARIAN RITE. 


Bulgarian Greek Catholics 
Orthodox Greco-Bulgarians 


GREEK-ROUMANIAN RITE. 


Total number of Christians of the Greek Rites, 66,465,000. 


PURE SYRIAN RITE. 


Syrian Catholic Church—Patriarch of Antioch 

of the Syrians 60,000 
Jacobite Syrians—Monophysite Patriarch of An- 

tioch 60,000 
Monophysites of Malabar—Monophysite Patri- 

arch of Antioch 
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SYRO-MARONITE RITE. 
Estimated 


Body. Patriarch. Membership. 
The Maronite Church—Patriarch of Antioch of 
the Maronites 


SYRO-CHALDAIC RITE. 


Chaldean Church—Patriarch of Babylon 
Nestorians 


SYRO-MALABAR RITE. 
Chaldean Church of Malabar 
Total number of Christians of Syrian Rites, 740,000. 


ARMENIAN RITE. 


Armenian Catholics—Patriarch of Cilicia 
Gregorian Armenians—Catholicos of Etchniazin 2,560,000 


Total number of Christians of Armenian Rites, 3,100,000. 


PURE COPTIC RITE. 


Coptic Catholics—Patriarch of Alexandria of the 
Copts 

Monophysite Copts—Monophysite Patriarch of 
Alexandria 


COPTIC ETHIOPIC RITE. 
Coptic-Abyssinian Catholics 
Monophysite State Church of Abyssinia—Mono- 
physite State Patriarch of Alexandria 


Total number of Christians of Coptic Rites, 2,000,000. 


As may be gathered by an analysis of the foregoing tables, 
all these bodies of Christians are included in five or seven 
fellowships, as follows: 
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CATHOLIC: Pure Latin, 275,000,000; Latin-Slavonic, 
80,000; Pure Greek, 150,000; Greek-Melchite, 75,000; Greek- 
Ruthenian, 2,000,000; Greek-Bulgarian, 500,000; Greek-Rou- 
manian, 1,000,000; Pure Syrian, 60,000; Syro-Maronite, 
200,000; Syro-Chaldaic, 150,000; Syro-Malabar, 200,000; 
Armenian, 540,000; Pure Coptic, 150,000; and Coptic-Ethi- 
opic, 100,000; total, 279,195,000. 

ORTHODOX GREEK: State Church of Greece, 1,200,- 
000; of Russia, 50,000,000; of Bulgaria, 1,500,000; Greek 
Orthodox Church of Turkey, 8,800,000; of Syria, 20,000; of 
Palestine, 16,000; of Egypt, 4,000; Roumanian Orthodox 
Church, 1,200,000; total, 62,740,000. 

OLD-CATHOLIC: Germany, 30,000; Switzerland, 
5000; United States, 1000; other countries, 2000; Independ- 
ent Polish Roman Catholics, 20,000; total, 58,000. 

MONOPHYSITES: Syrian Jacobites, 60,000; Malabar 
Monophysites, 70,000; Coptic Monophysites of Egypt, 550,- 
000; Monophysites of Abyssinia, 1,200,000; Portuguese 
Schismatics of India, 15,000; total, 1,895,000. 

INDEPENDENT ARMENIANS: 2,560,000. 


NESTORIAN: 10,000 (these are said to have joined the 
Catholic and Russian Churches lately). 

JANSENISTS: 5000 (these have been more or less in 
fellowship with the Old-Catholics). 


GRAND TOTAL OF NON-PROTESTANT CHRIS- 
TIANS: 344,593,000. 


In giving the name of “Catholic” only to the Churches 
in communion with Rome we are in strict conformity both 
with the historical and the popular usage. It is a particularly 
noteworthy fact that the independent Churches of the Orient 
are even less inclined to call themselves Catholic than are the 
Protestant Churches of the West. In Russia, Turkey, 
Greece, Egypt, Austro-Hungary, the Balkan States, Prussian 
Poland, Sicily and the Malabar coast the word Catholic 
always signifies “in union with the Roman See.” The term 
was introduced into the Apostles’ creed in the second century 
for the express purpose of making this distinction, and has 
never in all history been in common use to signify either the 
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possession of valid orders—a characteristic which all ancient 
sects had in common—or orthodoxy of doctrine. 

There is nowhere in the world where the Catholic Church 
more evidently deserves its name than in the countries of the 
Levant. The Monophysites, Orthodox Greeks, Armenians 
and Nestorians hate each other with a mortal hatred, and even 
the members of the different organizations composing the lat- 
ter fellowship (especially the Greco-Slavic sects on the one 
hand and the Pure Greek on the other) are often on far from 
friendly terms. But the Catholics of the same Rites, between 
whom and themselves there is scarcely any appreciable differ- 
ence in worship and discipline, live together in perfect amity; 
and in the Oriental Catholic Churches it is not at all an un- 
common sight to witness Latin, Armenian, Greek, Syrian, 
Chaldean and Coptic prelates gathered together in the same 
sanctuary or the same Council. This object lesson of church 
unity is one of the principal causes of the comparatively rapid 
growth of the United or Catholic Churches of the Oriental 
Rites in recent years, in spite of tremendous obstacles in the 
way of government opposition and popular prejudice. 

The great numerical disproportion between the Latin 
Rite and the remaining ones, even taken collectively, cannot 
fail to strike the reader at the first glance. This is all the 
more remarkable because at one time the Greek Church 
vastly outnumbered the Latin, and the Syrian Church (count- 
ing together in each case the whole membership of the Rite) 
is believed to have been much larger, as already stated, than 
the Greek and Latin put together. One important reason 
for the decline of the Oriental Rites is their cessation of mis- 
sionary activity. Another factor, and a still weightier one, 
is the long subjection of most of the Christian countries of 
the Orient to Mohammedan conquerors. A vast majority 
of those who profess the religion of Mohammed to-day are 
the descendants of Apostate Christians. 

A large part of the Monophysite and Nestorian sects was 
swallowed up by Mohammedanism, and the members of the 
Christian communities that they had built up prior to the 
tenth century in all parts of central and eastern Asia gradually 
relapsed into their ancestral paganism after they had been 
lost sight of by their Mother-Churches, too much engrossed 
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as these were in their own troubles at home to pay much 
attention to the fate of their feeble offshoots in distant lands. 
Vast numbers, also, of Armenians and Orthodox Greeks have 
been Mohammedanized since they have been under the Ara- 
bian, Seljuk and Ottoman yokes. 

But another cause of the growth of the Latin Rite at the 
expense of the Oriental ones has been the process of direct 
Latinization which large bodies of Oriental Christians have 
for one reason or another undergone. 

As we have already seen, many thousands of Catholics of 
the Greek Rite have at one time and another taken refuge in 
Latin countries, sometimes for the express purpose of avoid- 
ing what they believed to be the heinous sin of schism; and 
they were either absorbed by the surrounding Latin Rite 
from lack of priests of their own, or else their descendants 
voluntarily passed over to the Latin Rite, simply because it 
was to that Rite that most of their neighbors and those to 
whom they were united by ties of friendship and interest 
already belonged. Moreover, in the days of the Latin King- 
dom of Jerusalem, the Latin empire of Constantinople, and 
the Latin domination in Greece and other parts of the Levant 
which existed for longer or shorter periods in the Middle 
Ages, the Latin Rite came to feel at home on Oriental soil, 
and many Greeks and Syrians, on abjuring schism or heresy, 
passed directly into the Latin Rite, instead of into Catholic 
Churches of their own Rites. The same thing has frequently 
taken place in more modern times, under the influence of 
the clergy of the Latin Rite to be found in all the countries 
concerned. The presence of the Latin missionaries is made 
necessary by the feebleness of the Catholic Churches of the 
other Rites, and in many cases their labors have proved more 
fruitful than those of the clergy of the native Churches. 

Another important cause of secessions from the Greek 
to the Latin Rite is to be found in the persecutions to which 
the Greek Catholics have frequently been subjected in coun- 
tries where the Orthodox Greek Church is established by law. 

Even in the days of the Byzantine Empire many Greek 
Catholics joined the Latin Rite for the sake of more effectu- 
ally claiming the protection of the Latin nations, all members 
of the Latin Church being looked upon as in some sense 

9 
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foreigners, and the right of the “Franks” to look after their 
interests being freely conceded. 

The Russian Empire has for centuries pursued the fixed 
policy of forcing all Greek Catholics within its domains to 
come into the State Church, or else pass over to the Latin Rite. 
In 1838 thirty-four nuns of Minsk, in Lithuania, were driven 
naked and in chains across the snows to Siberia, lashed with 
knouts, pierced with bayonets, starved, compelled to perform 
the most menial and repulsive labors beyond the limits of 
physical endurance, thrust into damp, vermin-filled caves, 
knocked down with blows of the fist and compelled 
to let their mouths be stuffed with worms and filth. 
Worst of all, they were publicly outraged by a large 
number of clerics and laymen, by order of the prelate 
of the Established Church who had them in charge, 
and, when they defended their honor with such strength 
as they had left, they were lacerated with nails, beaten, 
trampled to death, or had their skulls fractured, their 
bodies torn open, and their eyes dug out, until but four sur- 
vived—and all this because they refused to pass over from 
the Greek Catholic Church to the Orthodox Church of Rus- 
sia. One of the survivors succeeded in escaping from 
Siberia, after incredible hardships, and the history of her con- 
fessorship and the martyrdom of her companions was pub- 
lished; but this was no worse than hundreds and thousands 
that have never come into the light of history. 

When Catherine “the Great” came to the throne, the 
Latins of “White Russia” were under the jurisdiction of the 
Greek Catholic Bishops of Wilna, Livonia and Smolensk. 
But in 1772 the Empress announced that she intended to 
provide the Latin Catholics with a Bishop of their own, with 
jurisdiction over all her subjects belonging to that Rite. This 
was intended to be the first step in the destruction of the Greek 
Catholic Church of Russia, which she had solemnly bound 
herself by treaty to protect. The next step was the appoint- 
ment of one of her creatures, an utterly unprincipled man of 
Protestant (Lutheran) birth and schismatic tendencies, as 
the head of the Catholic Church in Russia, with the title of 


1The Narrative of Makrina Mieczylawska, Abbess of the Basilianesses of Minsk; or, 
the History of a Persecution of Seven Years Suffered for the Faith. Brussels, 1846. 
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Archbishop of Mohilev. The Pope was compelled to con- 
firm the appointment by the threat of the complete annihila- 
tion of the Catholic religion throughout the Muscovite do- 
mains. Before Catherine died—handing down her name to 
posterity as that of one of the most notorious infidels and 
beyond comparison the most lubricous and immoral woman 
who ever sat upon a throne, not excepting the Roman Mes- 
salina—at least one-fourth of her Greek Catholic subjects had 
been forced to become nominal members of the State Church. 
To accomplish this result hundreds of Catholics of the Greek 
Rite were caused to perish on the scaffold or under the knout, 
thousands had their property confiscated and their noses and 
ears cut off, and about twenty thousand were punished for 
their obstinate adhesion to Catholicity by imprisonment for 
life, at hard labor, in the deep mines of Siberia, where their 
eyes never more beheld the sun. 

Alexander I., the second successor of Catherine, was well 
disposed towards the Catholic Church, and was about to 
make his admission to the Holy See when he was forestalled 
by a death of the exact nature of which certain members of 
the “Holy Synod” were believed to be better informed than 
any one else. Nicholas I. took up the war on the Greek 
Catholic Church with renewed vigor and subtlety. Such 
measures were taken as to practically cut off all communica- 
tion between the Latin and Greek Catholics, many of the 
Catholic Basilian monasteries of the Greek Rite were abol- 
ished, and the Greek Catholics were placed under an 
official board called “the United Greek College,” over 
which the Russian Government exercised almost as direct 
and absolute control as over the “Holy Synod” of the 
State Church. The Greek Catholic Sees were left vacant, 
or filled with unprincipled, servile and venial men, the 
government took the education of the clergy into its 
own hands, parents saw their children torn from their 
arms to be brought up in the “Orthodox” religion; 
any attempt to propagate the Catholic faith or to prevent 
a Greek Catholic from going over to the Established Church 
was punished by deportation.to Siberia, and Latin priests 
were strictly forbidden to administer the sacraments to Catho- 
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lics of the Greek Rite. Mixed marriages were not consid- 
ered valid unless contracted before a minister of the official 
religion, and in that religion all the offspring were required 
to be brought up. No Catholic priest was allowed to hear 
the confession of a person unknown to him, or to give Holy 
Communion to such a person. During seven years of terri- 
ble persecution, in the course of which hundreds of priests, 
monks and nuns, and thousands of lay Catholics (almost ex- 
clusively of the Greek Rite, be it remembered) were sent to 
Siberia, drowned, beaten to death, slain with the sword, or 
otherwise suffered martyrdom, no less than 886 parishes in 
White Russia and Lithuania were transferred from the Greek 
Catholic Church to the State Church of Russia. It is esti- 
mated that about two millions of Greco-Russian Catholics 
were forced into the Establishment during the reign of 
Catherine II. and as many more during that of Nicholas I. 

Alexander II. persecuted the Catholic religion in his do- 
mains with incredible fury, the Latins this time coming in 
for their full share of suffering. Hundreds of thousands 
more of the Greek Catholics were forced into the State 
Church and thousands more were put’ to death. 

Since the promulgation of the Papal Encyclical against 
Nihilism in 1878 the Catholics of the Russian Empire have 
found life more bearable, though they have never ceased to 
suffer. That a special enmity towards the Greek Catholics 
still exists there was abundantly demonstrated a year ago, 
when the reigning Czar condescended to grant some measure 
of religious liberty to several hundreds of thousands of Greek 
Catholics who had been annexed against their will to the 
State Church, on the express condition that they would pass over 
to the Latin Rite. ; 

The more one studies the doctrines, practices and history 
of the Oriental Churches the less reason there appears for the 
existence of the divisions by which they are rent asunder. 
The Nestorians and Monophysites have long been indifferent 
to the peculiar doctrines from which they derive their names 
and separate existence, and the difference between the Catho- 
lics and separated portions of any given Rite appear to be 
quite trivial. The Oriental Churches of the Catholic Com- 
munion are, as a matter of fact, more independent in most 
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cases than the separated ones, for the latter are usually in a 
state of abject dependence upon the state, and this nowhere 
so much as in the Turkish Empire,.where the Mohammedan 
Sultan interferes far more in the internal affairs of the local 
sects than the Roman Pontiff dreams of doing in those of 
the Catholic Churches of the same Rites. The personal am- 
bitions or doctrinal opinions which were the original cause 
of the separation have long ago been succeeded by other 
motives for continued isolation. Sovereigns have in all ages 
and lands striven to wield the crosier as well as the sword. 
An absolute monarch does not wish to be hampered by the 
existence of an independent spiritual and moral power free 
to judge his acts by the immutable standards of Divine justice 
and mercy. So in all the Oriental countries professing the 
Christian religion the government has usually striven to sat- 
isfy the religious instincts of the people by means of a State 
Church over which it exercised an absolute control. Moham- 
medan governments have been equally anxious to keep in 
their own hands the government of the Christian Churches 
within their domain, and at the same time to foment the dis- 
cords between the different Christian bodies. They have 
consequently thrown all the weight of their influence against 
the union of Christians either with each other or with the 
Roman Pontiff, who is acknowledged by all the sacerdotal 
Churches of all Rites as the Chief Bishop of Christendom. 
They have resorted sometimes to force, and more frequently 
to bribery and guile, to perpetuate a state of affairs so favor- 
able to their own ambition and the interests of their own 
religion. 

Another potent factor is the spirit of race prejudice. 
Almost all the Oriental Rites have come to be more or less 
representative of special nationalities, living or extinct. The 
hostility of the Syrian to the Greek, the mountaineer to the 
city-folk, the Chaldean to the Armenian, the Copt to the 
Syrian, and all the Orientals generally to the Occidentals, 
tends to produce a popular hostility to religious fellowship 
with the rival people. 

But in the West we see the Catholic Church triumphing 
over the ambition of kings and the hostility of peoples; why 
is it not so in the Orient? It must be answered, in the first 
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place, that it has achieved such a triumph, within certain 
limits, even where these disintegrating principles are most 
powerful. As already stated, Orientals of all Rites and races 
meet before her altars throughout Turkey and Egypt and 
Syria and Persia. But the chief obstacle in the way of sucha 
triumph is one that we have not thus far named: a spirit of 
ultra-ritualism and extreme conservatism, a fanatical zeal for 
insignificant ceremonials and liturgical peculiarities. While 
Rome, as we have seen, has habitually shown herself tolerant 
of all variations which do not strike at the nucleus of faith 
and morals considered by her an inseparable part of the Gos- 
pel of Christ, which it is her one great duty to preserve in its 
integrity and purity, there are many individuals, both in her 
fellowship and in the separated churches, who altogether lack 
this breadth of mind, and who will continue their tithing of 
mint and cummin in the very teeth of prodigious evils which 
a more enlightened spirit would mitigate or do away with. 
While the Roman Pontiffs have never taken excéptions to 
the peculiarities of the Oriental Rites, and have frequently 
protected their purity against those who would fain Latinize 
or corrupt them, the separated Greeks have always denounced 
the Latin peculiarities and cited them as sufficient justifica- 
tions of their own schism. Rome’s chief mission in the matter 
of Rites and liturgical languages, as in many others, is to pre- 
vent narrow-minded men from “unchurching” each other for 
trifling differences of opinion or usage. But the fault has 
not by any means been all upon the side of the separatists. 
In striking contrast with the breadth shown by the Roman 
See has always been the extreme narrowness of many men in 
the Catholic priesthood. The Latins, during their domina- 
tion in the Orient, in the crusading period, aroused by their 
scandalous treatment of their fellow-Christians, and especially 
by their attempts upon the integrity of the Oriental Rites, a 
hostility so bitter as to entirely overbalance the gratitude that 
all the Christians of those parts might have been expected 
to feel towards their would-be preservers from the bitter yoke 
of Mohammedan despotism. In Poland, both before and 
after its final partition, the treatment of the Greek Catholics, 
in many cases, by their Latin neighbors, and the enforcement 
of unnecessary modifications of the Greek Rite by fanatical 
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Latin Bishops, helped to weaken the bonds between the two 
Rites, and in the case of Russian Poland, at least, to facilitate 
the absorption of the Greek Catholic Churches by those of 
the “Orthodox” fellowship. 

Even the most compromising of Protestants might well 
favor the cause of union between the Catholic Church and 
the other sacerdotal Churches. The Catholic Church is cer- 
tainly more “Evangelical” in every sense and from every 
point of view than the separated Oriental Churches. Dean 
Stanley acknowledges in his “Lectures on the Eastern 
Church,” in spite of the hostility to Rome and the friendliness 
to St. Petersburg that he displays on every page, that the 
Roman Communion occupies a position intermediate be- 
tween that of the separated Orientals and that of the Evan- 
gelical Protestants. The influence of Rome and of the Patri- 
archates in fellowship with her unquestionable tends in the 
East to a diminution of image-worship and empty formalism, 
the moderation of ritualistic and ascetic extremes, a revival 
of spiritual religion, of education and of preaching, and a very 
great amelioration in clerical morals. 

That large and growing type of Protestants who take 
part in “Evangelical Alliances,” and seek in other ways for 
inter-denominational fellowship, would undoubtedly, did 
they accept the premises which the sacerdotal Churches hold 
in common, and did they realize how large an autonomy and 
how great a diversity in unessentials is in practice, found it 
to be perfectly consistent with the Roman supremacy, be 
prompt to array themselves in the ranks of the Reunionists 
instead of among the irreconcilable opponents of fellowship 
between the different Rites. 

It would be interesting to speculate on the probable 
future reorganization of the Oriental Rites in case the stren- 
uous efforts now being made to win them to the Catholic fel- 
lowship should ever be fully successful. 

Whether the three Catholic Patriarchates of Antioch can 
ever be merged into one, whether the empty Greek Catholic 
Sees of Jerusalem and Alexandria (of which the Melchite 
Patriarch of Antioch is Apostolic Administrator, and which 
he rules through a titular Bishop of the Greek-Melchite Rite 
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in each place as his Patriarchal Vicar) will ever be filled, 
whether all the Greco-Slavonic Rites will ever be united 
under a common head, whether the Greek Catholic Patri- 
archate of Constantinople will be revived and its jurisdiction 
extended over the Church of Greece—these are serious and 
difficult questions, the official decision of which, in the case 
supposed, will involve many difficulties. 

An attempt to reorganize the Oriental Patriarchates 
would be very likely to involve the extension of the Patri- 
archal system so as to correspond with the new conditions 
incident to political changes and the world-wide expansion of 
the Latin Church. A very optimistic dreamer, friendly to 
the Roman Supremacy, and yet jealous for the full dignity 
of all the several Churches, might picture to himself such a 
state of affairs as the following, as among the contingencies 
of a more or less distant future. 

The Roman Pontiff, as the representative of the plenitude 
of Apostolic authority, presides over the whole Church, 
including all the Christians of the world. His subordinate 
jurisdiction, as Patriarch of the West, he has voluntarily cir- 
cumscribed within the boundaries of Latin Europe, Latin 
Africa and Latin America (i. e., those portions of the three 
continents belonging to the Latin Rite), and to the non- 
English-speaking portions of the same. All the Slavonic 
Christians are subject to the Patriarchal authority, under 
Rome, of the Patriarch of Moscow (or of Kiew); all the Chris- 
tians of Greece, Macedonia, the Ionian archipelago and Asia 
Minor to the Patriarchate of Constantinople; all the Chris- 
tians of the region anciently included in the kingdom of 
Armenia to the Patriarchate of Cilicia; all the Christians 
of West Syria and Arabia to the Patriarchate of An- 
tioch; all the Christians of East Syria (Mesopotamia) and 
Persia (excluding Armenia), to the Patriarchate of Babylon; 
all the Christians of Egypt, Abyssinia and Nubia to the Pa- 
triarchate of Alexandria; all the Christians of the English- 
speaking lands to the Patriarchate of London (or Canterbury, 
or Westminster); and all the Christians of Southeastern Asia 
(including Japan, Indo-China, Corea, and all the territory at 
any time included within the limits of the Chinese Empire) to 
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the Patriarchate of Pekin (or Tokio). The Pope himself con- 
tinues to be in a special sense the head of the Latin Rite; the 
new Patriarch of London presides under him over the Anglo- 
Latin Rite, and the new Patriarch of Pekin over the Sino- 
Latin or Latin-Chinese Rite. The Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople is the head of the Greek Rite, the Patriarch of Moscow 
of the whole Greco-Slavonic Rite (including Ruthenians, Bul- 
garians, Roumanians, Russians, Lithuanians, Moravians, etc.; 
the Patriarch of Antioch rules over the Syrian Rite (including 
the present Pure Syrian and Maronite Churches); the Patri- 
arch of Cilicia over the Armenian Rite; the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria over the Coptic Rite; and the Patriarch of Babylon 
over the Chaldean Rite. 

Under the imaginary régime this picture represents all 
the members of the sacerdotal Churches would belong to one 
or another of these Rites, and any other Rites that might 
continue to exist or come into being would do so as subdi- 
visions of these. But all the Christians of each Patriarchate 
would be encouraged to pass over to the Rite of which their 
Patriarchate was the head if they did not already belong to it; 
and those Christians within any given Patriarchate who de- 
clined to be transferred to its proper Rite would have clergy 
and churches of their own, subject in a measure to the local 
authorities, but under the immediate supervision and direc- 
tion of Vicars representing the Patriarch to whose Rite they 
belonged. The jurisdiction of these Vicars would correspond 
in a general way to that exercised at present in Egypt and 
Palestine by thé Vicars-Patriarchal of the Greek Melchite 
Catholics, or that exercised in the United States by the Vicar- 
Patriarchal of the Maronite Syrians, who represents there 
His Beatitude the Patriarch of Antioch of the Maronites. 

Such a scheme as here proposed would restore to its 
ancient respect the principle of “one Bishop to one See,” so 
long violated, through sheer force of circumstances, even 
within the limits of the Catholic Church. It would also make 
the organization of the Church more compact, and give due 
recognition to the great Anglo-Saxon and Mongolian race- 
solidarities. 
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Whether it, or anything like it, will ever be realized, and 
whether its supposed advantages would not be outweighed 
by serious disadvantages, it would be rash to attempt to fore- 
cast. But there are certain straws in the ecclesiastical cur- 
rent which indicate that the wind is blowing in some such 
direction; and the mere contemplation of a possibility of this 
sort is calculated to enlarge one’s views. 





EDUCATION IN RESPECT TO CRIME 
By Frances A. KExiar, LL.B. 


, 1s a familiar statement that education does not prevent 

crime; that the criminal class is not uneducated. There 
are three grounds for this assertion: (1) That crime is increas- 
ing, though education is more general, as is shown by the 
census and State records; (2) that the prison reports show a 
large proportion who are educated; (3) that the differences 
between normal individuals and criminals are not so great, 
as is shown by school records, and general observation. If 
we consider only the one factor of education in relation to 
the increase in crime, in answer to the first, it may be stated 
that grave errors lie in the nature of the education. Its 
scope and method of application do not meet the need, and it 
does not reach the class from which criminals come for a 
long sustained period. With reference to the third ground, 
the normal class is not well chosen. When individuals from 
the same class and from the same districts from which the 
criminals come, are chosen, care is not taken to ascertain if 
they are unapprehended, escaped or released criminals. If 
they are compared with normal individuals in a higher class, 
then discrepancies are apparent. It is usually this last class 
with whom the criminal is compared. But few attempts have 
been made to ascertain the education of the classes from 
which he comes. In dealing with the higher classes greater 
educational and cultural advantages, better home training 
and protection are certainly apparent. Judging by occupa- 
tion alone, it is demonstrated that the criminal comes from 
a class well down in the social and economic scale. Among 
women about 8 per cent. are from the servant class; among 
men, no occupation, unskilled labor and the artisan class fur- 
nish the largest per cent. 

It is the second ground for the assertion which I desire 
to analyze. This is important, for statistics of prisons are 
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used widely and indulgently, both by students and by those 
who know crime only as it appears in these reports. The 
criticisms are two: First, that there is an erroneous concept 
regarding education; second, that the methods used in insti- 
tutions in ascertaining the education of criminals are abso- 
lutely untrustworthy. 

Popularly, as well as in these institutions, reading and writ- 
ing are conceived to be the tests of education. Nothing can be 
more erroneous. The mere ability to read is not education 
unless there is the additional evidence that use has been made 
of it; writing is no more a test of education than the ability 
to make willow whistles, or sailboats. Both show only me- 
chanical ability. A beautiful penman may have had less 
training than one whose writing is scarcely legible. There 
must be evidence that some use has been made of it. With- 
out dividing education into moral and mental, which is but 
superficial, but using the term comprehensively, it is that 
which puts an individual into conscious relation with himself 
and with his environment and enables him to control both. 
It is the agency which enables him to function successfully 
in response to his environmental stimuli. Anything which 
falls short of this, when working with fair material, is defective 
education. In this concept something besides reading and 
writing are required. Thus, when testing the criminal child 
or adult, stress is placed upon mental acquirements; when 
judging the normal, the same standard is applied, but uncon- 
sciously it involves many other factors. Often the school 
need give the normal child only mental training, for the home 
supplies the reading, fund of general, useful information, re- 
straints in selfishness, development of self-control, and bar- 
riers against unwholesome influences, associates and amuse- 
ments. Often the school must stand for all of these to the 
child who later becomes a criminal. Investigation in the 
reform schools show that the sum of education which this 
child has does not in any degree correspond to that possessed 
by the average child in the home outside, and not in his one 
social and economic class. Thus, when we speak of the 
child of good influences and good home being educated in 
the same school with the child in a lower social scale, as hav- 
ing the same studies, we mean a sum of education much 
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greater. When the normal child comes to read and write, 
he has better preparation, and a wise hand directs its use. 
When he learns geography and history, they have more con- 
tent through associative facts. Thus, elementary studies 
may mean much or less; mere reduction of illiteracy is not 
education. 

Why are prison statistics untrustworthy? As secured at 
present in every institution, their accuracy depends solely 
upon the verbal statement of the criminal. Even when this 
statement can be verified or disproved, during residence in 
prison, trouble is not taken to change the official record. 
When it is realized what wide use, what sweeping generali- 
zations are made from these records, and how these ulti- 
mately affect legislation and philanthropic effort, it becomes 
apparent that there is needed a standardizing of educational 
tests. That current beliefs do affect such acts can be illus- 
trated. For a long time the theory of the heredity of crime 
has seemed to catch the public thought. But environmental 
factors are now being analyzed and emphasized. One of 
these factors is shown to be lack of labor, fully eight-tenths 
of the criminals being without occupation, or idle when 
arrested. It may be either through choice or necessity. The 
result of this definite piece of knowledge is that, at least in 
New York and Chicago, homes and bureaus for discharged 
convicts have been established, which aim at securing labor, 
teaching trades and inducing an interest in labor. Their 
most conservative reports show good results. Such prac- 
tical endeavors would have been impossible under the old . 
belief, which would have held such effort useless. 

There is unlimited evidence of the untrustworthiness of 
prison records. The Illinois State Penitentiary report for 
1808 classifies education as follows: Illiterate, 74; read only, 
23; read and write, 281; common school, 874; high school 
and collegiate, 114. Granting that these replies are true, 
this looks like an educated population. The writer spent 
several days in this institution taking measurements and 
psychological tests. It was with difficulty that from the 63 
confined there ten women were selected who could read and 
write well enough to take the tests. The mind was so poorly 
trained that it was with difficulty I could keep their attention 
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long enough to secure accurate judgments and reliable intro- 
spection. Yet the tests were both new and interesting to 
them. I made special inquiry into what common school 
meant, as that represented the education of the majority of 
the prisoners. I found that it included “six weeks,” “a year,” 
“two years” in an ungraded “country school”; “one term,” 
“one year,” “until I was eight,” in city schools. It ranged 
from illiterate through the intermediary steps up to the 8th 
grade. High school and collegiate included a “year in a 
girl’s seminary,” “entrance into the high school,” “gradua- 
tion.” Such a classification is thus worthless as an index of 
education. 

The Eastern State Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, at Phila- 
delphia, records its data in terms of whether the individual 
has attended school or not, and if a public or private school. 
In some instances additional facts, as “read and write,” “read 
and write imperfectly,” “illiterate,” are recorded. Results 
regarding public and private schools are absolutely useless 
unless the private schools are standardized, because of the 
variable nature of the methods and studies and length of the 
terms in the latter. The data for the public schools is too 


indefinite to guarantee any deductions. Thus, a school year 
varies. In the South, where the negro furnishes the bulk of 
the criminal class, the school year averages from three to six 
months. Some other basis must be used for these two 
classes. The House of Refuge for Women, at Albion, New 
York, uses the terms, “illiterate,” “read and write only,” “read 
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and write a little,” “read and write wel good education.” 
Whatever is meant by good education must depend upon 
the concept of the person taking the observation, and no two 
persons would judge the same of a green criminal just arrived 
and of whom they have no previous knowledge. A most 
progressive woman’s prison, that at Sherborn, Massachusetts, 
classifies education very simply into “able to read and write,” 
and “illiterate.’”’ These are all institutions which are reforma- 
tory in their methods and in which inaccurate knowledge of 
the education and capacity would be most essential. From 
my personal work in the workhouse at Blackwell’s Island I 
am able to say that out of 300 women there were barely 25 
capable of filling the requirements for the tests. These illus- 
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trations are fairly representative, and show such a lack of 
standard that only haphazard information is conveyed, and 
all accurate deductions are rendered impossible. Tests, 
though at present inadequate, would be more trustworthy 
than the statement of individuals who often have excellent 
reasons for concealing the truth, as in cases of forgery, 
swindling, etc. 

The objection to a definite series of tests will at once be 
raised; the criminal will refuse to submit, will deceive in the 
results. Those who refuse or deceive can be classified as 
unknown, and thus prevent false judgments being made. In 
securing subjects for my tests, I had some difficulty in the 
North, but none in the South. This difficulty was due to 
several facts. I went into the institution a stranger and 
fitted up a laboratory with complicated instruments. These 
induced fear and suspicion. I often had to work without the 
co-operation of matrons, who were hostile to the measure- 
ments, and I secured my subjects by request. It is difficult 
to deceive in the tests proposed, and they should be made a 
part-of the prison régime, as are anthropometric measure- 
ments for identification and strength tests for the apportion- 
ment of tasks. 

The following series is not an adequate one, but would 
give a representative series of results and indicates the facts 
which can be ascertained definitely and numerically. With 
the tests some idea of the method is also given. They include 
the following: 

(1) Reading—(a) Selection of common English prose; 
(b) demonstration of ability to transpose into the subject’s 
own English; (c) the names of five books the subject has 
read, to show the use of reading, also the kind. 

(2) Writing—(a) Constructive writing, as a letter or upon 
some given subject. (This to show spelling and grammar 
and use of words; (b) writing from copy for those unable to do 
the former well.) 

(3) Memory—Tests with numerals, letters and sentences. 
The two former to be given by immediate reproduction, the 
last after an interval of time. These tests show power of con- 
centration and interest, as well as the technical results of 
memorizing. 
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(4) Mental Capacity—(a) Blanks with omitted words to 
be filled in; (b) construction of sentences from given words. 
Time and errors are both to be noted; (c) uses of common 
things, as of money, food, clothing, objects in nature and 
in daily use; (d) functions of various public agencies, as of 
school, church, labor organizations, post offices, etc. The 
tests of these last two would require simplicity. 

(5) Comprehension—Telling of a story, and its reproduc- 
tion by the subject, showing if the vital points were grasped. 

(6) Imagination—(a) Showing a picture and having its 
meaning portrayed; (b) use of certain sum of money. 

(7) Reason—An argument containing an apparent fal- 
lacy; (b) one containing an obscure fallacy. 

(8) Association of Ideas—This to consist of three classes: 
(1) free association with familiar words, as marriage, disease, 
habits, happiness; (2) constrained associations, as kinds of 
birds, causes of fire; (3) series of direct stimulations to the 
various senses, as a color for visual, pin prick for tactual, 
whistle for auditory, etc. From half to a minute has not 
proved too fatiguing for the criminal class. 

(9) Moral Sense—(a) Story showing an apparent moral 
discrepancy; (b) one showing an obscure one; or (a) 
hypothetical case calling for application of a simple moral 
principle; (b) one more difficult. 

The same methods should be used for each test, as also 
the same material; that is, the same story, or argument, in 
order that the results may be compared. This would require 
that the observer learn carefully the methods. The time re- 
quired would be between one and two hours, depending upon 
the ability of the subject. 

It is further proposed to state the general result in terms 
of percentage. Thus the standard of 100 could be deter- 
mined by applying these tests to a number of college stu- 
dents of the same standing. This would give the normal. 
A certain number of units would represent proficiency in 
each, the general percentage to be made up from these. As 
some tests are relatively more important than others, the 
marking for each test should also be preserved. Thus, if the 
test for reason represented eight units, five for ability to dis- 
cern the less apparent fallacy and three for the more apparent 
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one, and the individual could only discriminate the latter, a 
preservation of each marking would show the kind and value 
of the various tests which make up the general percentage. 

I have shown that these tests would supply a deficiency 
in the North. In the South the results are even more unre- 
liable. Only a few institutions collect such data at all, and 
it is recorded in much the same way as in the North. Such 
tests would throw much light upon the subject if education 
prevents crime among the negroes. I visited the State insti- 
tutions in eight Southern States, measuring ninety women. 
Though I had the most capable out of prison populations 
aggregating 388 women, less than five per cent. could think 
and write well enough to associate ideas. I had to do the 
writing, and their thoughts show many breaks and failures. 
I found only one college graduate, using college in the 
Southern sense, which grades nearly with Northern high 
school. It is the grossest injustice to the negro race to state 
that education does not reduce crime, and use for the basis 
mere release from illiteracy or ratios of crime, population and 
education. Through such a series of tests we could secure 
trustworthy and uniform data, and upon these could be based 


deductions leading to rational legislation and philanthropy. 





THE EYE AND THE HUMAN POWER-HOUSE 


By CHALMERS PRENTICE, M.D. 
Author of The Eye in its Relation to Health, etc. 


I 


i placing this paper before the reader and presenting 

thoughts and experiences that are as yet quite new, I 
beg that a judgment of its context may be tempered by care- 
ful thought and generous impulses; for the fields over which 
the author attempts to carry you are new, requiring arduous 
and painful labor as the pioneer wends his way. 

It is now six years since I gave to the public The Eye in 
its Relation to Health, published simultaneously in Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. I am pleased to believe that the 
volume has borne fruit in a modest way. The practice of 
“fogging,” to relieve eye-strain and general nervousness, has 
grown to some extent on both sides of the Atlantic since its 
publication, which, I believe, was the first literature on the 
subject. Also, the book has been quoted to some extent. 
An article entitled The Eye, and How to Care for It, written 
by Dr. Reik, of Johns Hopkins University, took the prize 
awarded by the Cosmopolitan of September, 1900. The con- 
cluding and last twenty-five lines of his article were quoted 
from The Eye in its Relation to Health. 

This book sets forth that through the eyes there are other 
important things to be attained besides vision—that there 
is an important physiological side to the question that weighs 
quite equal to that of vision. It is a knowledge of this phy- 
siological aspect that, the author hopes, will enable the 
reader, by proper care of his vision, to make life happier, or 
at least more endurable. 

We are living in a swift civilization, we are following 
callings and pursuits widely different from those of our near 
ancestors; and our various systems and organs have not 
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had time to evolute to those changes which are necessary 
to cope with our present requirements without undergoing 
great discomforts and seriously curtailing our lives. Max 
Nordau, in his Degeneration graphically pictures a grewsome 
state of the nervous conditions of the coming generations; 
but he gives no specific cause and offers no remedy. It is 
sought in these pages to elucidate some of the heretofore 
obscure yet prime causes that are wrecking the nervous 
systems and lives of to-day’s civilization, and a remedy is 
modestly suggested to the reader. 

Often our health and much of our lives are sacrificed to 
an improper use of vision. It may seem extravagant to 
attribute so much to the eyes; but it is the province of the 
following chapters to show that it is a fact. 

Pulmonary consumption was once looked upon as an 
incurable disease, but now it is a well-known fact that many 
cases get well by simply living out of doors. Other diseases 
and serious nervous conditions are equally benefited by an 
open-air life. The benefits derived by invalids from living 
in the open air have usually been attributed to the freshness 
and purity of the air; but the author affirms that the chief 
curative factor of the open-air treatment is the relief of brain- 
strain due to a longer range of vision. The reason for this 
view will be fully discussed in the following chapters. 

It is a matter of history that King George III. of England 
was afflicted with a nervous disease amounting to serious 
mental derangement. His court physicians called in council 
the most noted London specialists, but the king’s malady 
continued to increase to the extent that the queen was 
obliged to remove to other apartments. Later the king was 
taken to the castle at Kew Garden; but his condition here 
continued to grow worse, until Dr. Willis and son of Lin- 
colnshire were called to take professional charge of the king. 
At once they took the king out of doors, and walked with 
him in the beautiful country gardens. This practice was 
continued daily until the king was well. 

Fanny Burney notes in her Memoirs, December 11: “To- 
day we had the fairest hopes. The king took his first walk 
in Kew Garden.” Then a discord raged in the medical 
council, when Dr. Warren pronounced the king to be worse 
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than he had been at Windsor. Dr. Willis was denounced 
as an empiric; but yet the king recovered under the care of 
Dr. Willis. March 14: “The king, I have seen him again. 
He smiled at my start, saying he had wanted to see me, and 
added, I am quite well now, I was nearly so when I saw you 
before in the Garden.” The Memoirs also state, March 14: 
“All Windsor camé out to meet the king. It was a joy 
mounting to ecstasy.” The author attributes the relief in 
this and similar cases to a letting up of brain-strain due chiefly — 
to a long range of vision. 

If you are tired and nervous, go to the window, and for 
a few minutes look off into the far distance. At the same 
time take note of the soothing, calming feeling that comes 
over your entire being. Then turn again to doing some- 
thing that requires a close range of vision, and at once the 
nervousness will return. This is a simple, easy thing to do, 
and may afford you much valuable information. 

Business men, when tired, often close their eyes for a 
moment, as they have learned by intuition that it rests the 
entire system. The reason why closing the eyes has such 
a calming effect is because when they are closed, one-third 
of the brain is for the time being shut off from work. Also, 
the colored glass treatment for nervous diseases, which had 
quite a following a few years ago, possibly had some merit 
in it by softening and tempering the light, thus in a small de- 
gree resting a large portion of the brain. 

People living in bright, sunny countries are irritable and 
have nervous temperaments, due to strong light. People 
living in foggy countries have calm, quiet nervous systems. 
Many physicians advise their nervous patients to go to 
foggy atmospheres, to take sea voyages where a long range 
of vision is to be had. 

The above are a few small evidences that overwork of 
the sight centres in the brain have a great influence in wreck- 
ing health. 

Physical labor induces health; but all occupations re- 
quiring a close use of the eyes tend to break it down. Many 
students sacrifice their health and lives in attaining an edu- 


cation, because of the brain-strain sustained by the close use 
of the eyes. 
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With our present knowledge most of these evils can 
be avoided. 

The wide difference as to health in and out of doors is 
well illustrated by calling to attention the farm women of 
Flanders, the fish-wives of Leith, the slave women who work 
on plantations. They are all as hardy and muscular as men. 
The athletic woman is stronger for being out of doors. Now 
for a moment let us look at the converse side. Strong mus- 
cular men leave their country life and take up office callings 
in cities, where a close range of vision is required. Usually 
their nervous systems break down and their lives are much 
shortened. 

The eyes of man and the brain-centres that do their work 
have been built up and originally adapted to out-of-door use, 
and when they are required to do near work constantly, say 
thirteen inches, then a strain takes place deep in the middle 
of the brain to sustain the near focus and convergence of the 
eyes. 

It is the author’s belief that the differences of physical 
conditions between man and woman are due to the fact that 
woman spends her life indoors, doing things that require 
close vision, whereas the lives of men are usually taken up by 
callings that afford a longer range of sight, and that, if man 
was to take up woman’s work, and women the work of men, 
but a few generations would pass before men would be the 
weaker and women the stronger sex. 

For the past twenty-five years oculists have been advo- 
cating the fact that eye-strain may be the cause of headaches, 
nervousness, and many functional diseases; but the author 
believes the present work to be the first literature to attribute 
the effects of “open-air life” to a natural relief of eye-strain 
and its attendant disorders. 

A natural query would be, “What class of diseases are due 
to it, and can be cured by removing the cause?” and a gen- 
eral answer, it seems, would meet this question. All dis- 
eases are emphasized or made worse by anything that irritates 
and depletes the nervous system; and, naturally, any disease 
will be more or less relieved by correcting nerve-strain. 

There is a remedy for those whose occupations are such 
that they cannot take advantage of open-air life, but are 
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forced to continue at a close range of vision, which is to aid 
the vision so that when it is being used at a near point, the 
eyes have about the same adjustment as they would in look- 
ing over the open country, and consequently the brain would 
be as free from strain. 

A further and yet more important step has been made 
in restoring health from diseased conditions that previously 
have been considered incurable: it is “Repression,” and can 
have but a passing notice here. The author supposes him- 
self to be the discoverer of “Repression” of nerve-strain 
through the eye, and published an article on the subject in 
the New York Medical Journal of Aug. 27, 1898; also a book, 
The Eve in its Relation to Health, in 1895, A. C. McClurg & 
Co. 

A later chapter will take up the transactions of the British 
Medical Society in support of the effectiveness of “open-air 
treatment,” the results of which are cognate to, but not as 
effective as, ‘“Repression,” or “forced reversal of brain-strain” 
with glasses. 

The above statements are undoubtedly startling, and a 
good reason ought to be given why such radical effects on 
the general system are to be attained through the medium 
of vision. The principal reason is this: more than one- 
third of the gray matter of the brain is utilized to perform 
the functions of the eyes; namely, the occipital lobe, large 
parts of the parietal and frontal lobes of the brain, also the 
third and fourth ventricles and aqueduct of Sylvius, deep 
in the middle base of the brain. 

This vast and sensitive area of the brain is under the 
command of the modern oculist. So by the aid of glasses, 
through the eye, he can influence the work in these various 
large brain centres; and, as all nerve centres are connected 
by association fibres, it can be seen that nerve centres gov- 
erning other parts of the body would be influenced. 


II 


We do not see in the eye; vision takes place in the gray 
matter cells at the base of the brain. The eye is purely a 
mechanical optical instrument for focusing rays of light on 
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the sensitive nerves at the back of the eye, the retina; from 
here the nerves conduct an impulse to the brain cells where 
vision takes place. For the purpose of adjustment each eye 
has seven muscles as follows: two that give a screw-like 
movement to the eyes in either direction, the superior and 
inferior oblique muscles; four straight, rectus, muscles that 
move the eyes in the directions that their names indicate, 
the superior, inferior, internal and external rectus muscles, 
which turn the eyes up, down, in and out; also the ciliary 
muscle which is within the eye and back of the pupi!. It 
surrounds the periphery of the crystalline lens, a little mag- 
nifying body about the size of a pea, which focuses the rays 
of light on the retina. By contracting around the edge of 
the lens this muscle increases its convexities and magnifying 
power; by relaxing the lens is allowed to flatten and decrease 
its magnifying power. When the focus of the eye is adjusted 
ior near points, this muscle is contracted and for far points 
of vision it is relaxed. The function of the long eye muscles 
is to adjust the eyes so that both will look at an object simul- 
taneously. The closer the range of vision the greater will 
be the brain-strain for the following reasons: 

The eyes of herbivorous animals generally look outward 
from each other. A large proportion of such animals are 
unable to look at an object with both eyes at the same time, 
because the lines of vision, optic axes, diverge from each 
other. In some birds the eyes are so situated that they look 
in opposite directions, or nearly so. Birds and beasts with 
such divergent eyes present the’side of the head to an object 
to get the best view of it; also they are of a milder dispo- 
sition, with small means of self-defense except their wide 
range of vision which gives them timely warning of ap- 
proaching danger. The eyes of carnivorous animals are 
in such a relative position that the “lines of sight” are not 
nearly so divergent as they are in the herbivora; their rela- 
tion is such that by a contraction of the internal rectus mus- 
cles they are rotated inward, so that both eyes can centre 
their vision on a single point at the same time, thus increas- 
ing the impact and sense of vision in the nerve centres. This 
class of animals have nervous, irritable and sometimes vicious 
dispositions; they kill and live upon their prey. Their field 
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of vision is not so extensive as that of herbivorous animals, 
but this deficiency is made up for by their exceeding activity 
and physical combative powers. The eyes of animals having 
single binocular vision have a tendency to diverge and are 
only held in visual alignment by a contraction of the internal 
rectus muscles. For many years past I have frequently 
interested myself by observing the eyes of lions, tigers, and 
other carnivorous animals as they lay half asleep on dull, lazy 
days, languidly closing and opening their eyes. As the eyes 
opened I was able to observe a slight, quick, converging 
movement, small but perceptible in a majority of cases, espe- 
cially in the older and lazier beasts. After death there is a 
considerable divergence of the eyes in all such animals. 

In the summer of 1895 I opened an inquiry with ten 
zoological gardens and animal-keepers whose observations 
verified the above statements in main particulars. As a 
result of this inquiry I learned of but two cross-eyed carnivor- 
ous animals, so small a percentage that it has no bearing 
on my general conclusion. In 1893, with the assistance of 
the United States Army Department of the West, I secured 
examinations of 1000 North American Indians. The test 
consisted of a prism, base down, before one of the eyes, creat- 
ing vertical diplopia. There was a general tendency of the 
eyes to diverge. A similar examination of 800 uncivil- 
ized African negroes showed the same tendency. In making 
the above examination of 1800 aboriginals, three cases of 
convergent strabismus were met with among the Africans. 
When we reach men of civilization this general tendency 
to diverge seems to have changed into a tendency to con- 
verge; it only seems, and is not due to anatomical shortness 
of the internal muscles, but to a tonic, fixed spasm or inner- 
vation of them.* It is a functional convergence which in 
death or blindness changes into a divergent condition. 

Those following the various pursuits of civilization a 
great share of the time have their eyes fixed on near objects, 
for illustration, say 13 inches or three dioptres. The refrac- 
tion of the crystalline lens has to be increased three dioptres, 
13 inches, and the eyes converged many degrees, which is 


1Strabi’s Theories, 1897. 
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accomplished by the excessive use of brain energy or nerve- 
strain. In various pursuits these positions and strains are 
kept up day after day for months and years, until the strain 
or nerve impulses will not easily or completely suspend 
themselves when the person seeks for distant vision, and then 
we have a tending inward of the eyes and sometimes myopia. 
When we think of it we can see what excessive brain-strains 
such persons are relieved of by change of scene into the open 
country. The strains which keep up many degrees of con- 
vergence and about 13 inches of refraction are for the time 
being relaxed and thus the nerve centres are much relieved. 
This may be a greater factor of relief to nervous persons 
than the so-called “change of air.” 

These deep brain-strains acquired by the constant close 
use of vision become more or less fixed and hold the eyes in 
certain abnormal positions of adjustment, so that when a 
test is made we may find that eyes tend to converge toward 
each other, but such a test does not inform us whether the 
convergence is due to a short internal rectus muscle or a 
tonic spasm of that muscle. And cognately the ciliary mus- 
cle that focuses the lens may have a fixed spasm in it so that 
when glasses are fitted during these conditions of spasm 
they may produce perfect vision but they will tend to per- 
petuate the spasm and perhaps increase it, thus adding 
materially to the deep brain-strain. Mechanical glass fitting, 
according to the accepted methods of the day, is responsible 
for many serious conditions to the eyes and nervous system. 
Glasses that bring about perfect vision may be exceedingly 
injurious. The. physiological aspect of vision should always 
be carefully studied in adjusting glasses for sight. When 
eyes have a tendency to turn inward toward each other, 
esophoria, it is always due to spasm and not to short internal 
muscles, for the following reasons: 

No tests are effective in showing the anatomical defects 
that necessitate brain-strain to bring about good vision, for 
two reasons: first, nerve impulses that have been kept up 
for years become persistent and will not suspend during tests; 
secondly, the various muscles and parts become more firmly 
fixed in their assumed shapes by the material deposits under 
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the nutrition of the high innervation and their shapes and 
positions are statically fixed for the time being. 

The eyes of new-born babes are hyperopic, deficient in 
magnifying power; they lack refractive power, while the 
optic axes are seldom if ever straight. The eyes of these 
little ones give us no accurate data of the relative anatomical 
lengths of the eye muscles or the amount of insufficient 
magnifying power of the eyes, for the reason that the energy 
impulses which correct these anatomical defects are inherited 
and at work before birth, so that without ever having seen 
the light of day these little ones enter the world with eye- 
strain of various degrees. An observation of many years 
which I think will be concurred in generally, leads me to the 
conclusion that when eyes once straight go blind they turn 
outward. Eyes lose their proper axial relation under various 
states of insensibility. Some eight years ago it occurred to 
me that the eyes of the dead would come nearer showing 
the true anatomical condition, but not absolutely, owing to 
the material deposits just mentioned, so I instituted an in- 
vestigation of the eyes of the dead in morgues, deadhouses 
and other places. I have thus obtained a record of over 
3000 cases. In from 24 to 48 hours after death the eyes 
turn outward from each other almost without exception. 
Sometimes one eye turns up more than the other; again, 
both eyes may turn upward and outward. I have not in any 
single case seen eyes in the dead which appeared to me to be 
perfectly straight. During the space of 20 years I have 
examined the same people before and after death to the 
extent of 17 in number and have found their vision normal 
and the alignment of the optic axes perfect during life, but 
after death all of these eyes were hypermetropic and diver- 
gent. 

The above facts lead me to the conclusion that the eyes 
of man are in a state of evolution as yet incomplete. I am 
positive that the evolution of the human eye is not complete 
for the purposes of the present civilization without artificial 
aid. If it was complete, there would be no eye-strain; and 
the energy now required to sustain it could be utilized in 
performing other functions more perfectly, thus adding com- 
fort and years to life. How much life is shortened and our 
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peace and happiness disturbed it is impossible to calculate; 
but it must be great from the fact that the nerve centres of 
vision are so extensive, many times greater in area than those 
which furnish energy for our legs, and the legs may use 
more than a million foot-pounds of energy per day. If our 
nerve centres of vision were relieved of all strain, I believe 
I am conservative in saying that the average life would be 
extended twenty-five to fifty years, and be a much more 
endurable existence. 


III 


The brain of man is a power-house in which there are 
many dynamos. Wires lead out from these dynamos to all 
parts and every organ of the body. The various organs 
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and parts of the body are motors or engines that keep up 
their action by the energy they receive over the wires from 
the dynamos in the brain. The food we consume is a fuel 
which contains latent energy. Digestion prepares this fuel 
for admission into the blood. The blood carries it to the 
nerve centres, or dynamos, where much of it is finally burnt 
up, consumed, and the latent energy, which held the food 
together in its fuel form, is transformed into nerve energy, 
which is conducted by the nerves to every part of the “human 
plant”—the body. 

It is quite proper to call the human body a plant, the 
brain a power-house, and the nerve centres dynamos; for 
it is in the nerve centres, as in an electric dynamo, that a 
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transformation of energy takes place. It is here, in the 
human dynamos, that the form of energy known as nerve- 
force first makes its appearance. All known phenomena 
are due to energy, which has different forms of manifesting 
itself. Fuel has energy in a latent state. This is burnt in a 
furnace, and the energy that was latent becomes manifest 
by being transformed into heat and mechanical motion 
through a steam-engine. The dynamo transforms this me- 
chanical motion into electricity; and as long as the medium 
is appropriate, this energy continues to manifest itself as 
electricity. But, when it passes on to a less perfect con- 
ductor, like carbon, it ceases to manifest itself in the electric 
wave, and takes on the wave length of light; and, as long as 
the medium for light is appropriate, energy continues in the 
wave length of light, even through the period of thousands 
of years and the space of millions of miles. But, when 
the light comes in contact with another medium (for 
instance, something black), then the energy takes on 
the wave length of heat; and so on forever this energy 
continues to change its pace of travel and wave length 
in accordance with the character of its medium and 
surroundings. Energy is never annihilated or lost. We 
know of but one energy which manifests itself in dif- 
ferent wave lengths, such as electricity, heat, light, mag- 
netism, nerve-force, etc. The medium and surrounding 
conditions determine the form in which energy manifests 
itself; and what is known as nerve-force, that dominates all 
the functions of man, is one of these forms of energy mani- 
festation. There are storage centres in the human plant 
called ganglia. Muscles also have energy stored in them; 
but all such storage centres are dependent on the human 
power-house, and absolutely dominated by its dynamos. 
Every process carried on in the human body requires a 
certain amount of energy. Every organ and minute part 
is an engine, in itself powerless to perform any function what- 
ever, and as dead as an engine without steam or a motor 
without electricity. But when endowed with energy, each 
part does work, performs its functions the same as an engine, 
or motor, when properly energized. Every organ acts just 
as its energy-supply dictates. Ifthe function of a part is nor- 
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mal it is because the dominating energy supply is normal. 
If the function is weak or feeble, it is because the energy 
supply is feeble. Also, if the function is overdone or excited 
it is due to an over or excited energy supply. Disease is 
nothing but perverted function, and is simply the expression 
of a perverted or abnormal energy supply. Critically, or- 
ganic disease is a lesion due to long-continued functional dis- 
ease. 

I conceive that nerve force has alterations similar to 
electric currents, viz: high voltage and low amperage; or 
low voltage and high amperage in disease, while a normal 
relation of voltage and amperage exists in health. 

I recently visited an electric plant having eight dynamos 
that supply energy for twelve elevators, twenty motors, three 
thousand lights, besides the lighting of two large theatres. 
The eight dynamos in this power-house are connected to- 
gether, so that they furnish a common fund of energy. Sev- 
eral times the wires that conduct energy have become 
grounded, and then a large amount of it leaked away to the 
earth. Under this condition the elevators were run and the 
theatres lighted; but the dynamos were necessarily strained 
to their utmost capacity, which rapidly wears and burns 
them out, thus making the “brains” of the plant of very short 
life. The dynamos in the human brain are also intimately 
connected by conductors, so that, when an organ or part is 
called upon for excessive work, the dynamo that presides 
over this part furnishes the excess of energy needed by rob- 
bing all of the other dynamos of their energy, or rather, 
working power. Thus all other parts of the body, for the 
time being, must suffer from the lack of functioning power 
they are deprived of. So, in this way, an organ may be 
weak or deficient without it or its dynamo being at fault, 
simply because some other dynamo is taking its needed 
energy to supply some overtaxed function. 

The occasional overtaxing of a function may not result 
in much observable injury to other parts; but through oft- 
repeated and continued experiences the excessive function 
becomes a habit, and more or less continuous in its excessive 
demands on the common energy-fund, continuously depriv- 
ing other parts of a healthy functioning power. Thus we 
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can readily see that organs can be diseased without the cause 
being in them or their governing nerve centres. “The larg- 
est nerve-centre area in the brain is for the function of 
vision.” This is widened by those nerve centres that control 
the eye muscles, whose functions are so closely allied to that 
of vision that they should be considered as part of the visual 
nerve centres. Over one-third of the entire brain is required 
for vision. No other dynamo in the human power-house 
is nearly so large. 

Of all organs in the body, the eyes are most capable of 
demanding and getting an excessive share of the general 
fund of nerve-energy from the human power-house, for the 
following reasons: 

1. The feeling of vision is the most acute of all the 
senses, because it is actively aroused by one of the most 
imponderable elements known to science—light. By the 
impact of its delicate waves our consciousness is made to 
feel shape, motion, and color. “Light is imponderable: its 
rays reflected from various objects pass through the cornea, 
the aqueous humor, the crystalline lens, the vitreous body, 
and there reach the retinal nerves. The delicacy of this 
touch, or impact, on the retinal nerves is beyond the concep- 
tion of the human mind; yet it establishes from this point an 
impulse which is conveyed to the sight centres at the base 
of the brain, which with no uncertainty determines form, 
color, motion, quantity, and space. Here we have the most 
positive sense or feeling known to man, produced by the 
most imponderable agent known to science. It is through 
the feelings produced by sight that in reading a book and 
looking at its illustrations, we are enabled to live in the very 
atmosphere of the scene that is depicted, and to drink and 
satiate ourselves to the fullest extent, feeling, tasting, smell- 
ing, and hearing the various things and surroundings that 
the author suggests.” 

2. This work of seeing, requiring energy, is kept up con- 
tinuously for sixteen out of twenty-four hours or two-thirds 
of our entire life. 

3. The dynamos governing the function of vision are 
the largest in area of any in the human brain, and most exten- 
sively distributed. 
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4. The conductors from the dynamos to the eyes are 
very large, and capable of conducting much energy. 

5. The distance between the eyes and their dynamos is 
short, thus offering little resistance to the transit of energy. 

For the above reasons, when vision is being exercised 
the demand on the common fund of energy is more impera- 
tive and surer to be responded to than a call made from a 
smaller, less sensitive and less exercised nerve centre. 

If anatomical perfection existed in the eyes and the 
muscles that move them, even then vision would be an 
important and complicated function; but anatomical per- 
fection is uncommon, if it exists at all. 


IV 


In studying the causes of diseases and the cure for the 
same, it often happens that, when we have discovered a logi- 
cal factor in either engendering or curing a given disease, 
we are led by our intense interest therein to overlook or 
ignore other equally important factors or causes bearing 
in the same direction. In the treatment of consumption 


(Pulmonary Tuberculosis) it is both a pleasure and encour- 
aging to note one remedy so beneficent in its results that 
there is scarcely any disagreement as to its value, namely, 
the “open-air” or out-of-door life; so many trustworthy 
cases are at hand of cures of consumption by this treatment 
that it would be idle to deny its efficiency. That “the open 
air’ and things incident to living therein bring effective relief 
is evident from the fact that many consumptives have been 
cured by the same in low and high altitudes and in damp 
and dry climates, without regard to geographical locality. 
In the dry air and lofty altitudes of Colorado and in the damp 
air and low altitudes of London’s parks, sufferers from this 
disease, by living out of doors, have been restored to health 
and vigor. 

We can gather a good idea of the various factors entering 
into the cure of consumption from the transactions of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of London on Novem- 
ber 14, 1899. At this session of the society, Dr. Kingston 
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Fowler opened the discussion by suggesting that “A fair trial 
should be given the system of treatment which had been 
elsewhere employed with success.” “Fresh air,” said he, 
“was only one of the factors in the treatment.” 

“Brehmer was the first to systematize the method which 
consisted in (1) the residence of the patient in a sanitarium 
under constant medical supervision; (2) complete freedom 
from excitement of all kinds: (3) a life spent in the open air; 
(4) rest during periods of disease attended by fever; (5) 
methodical hill climbing as an exercise when fever is absent; 
(6) an abundant and varied dietary in which vegetables occu- 
pied an important place; (7) various hydrotherapeutic 
measures.” The above conditions (2) and (4) look to the 
conservation of energy; a deficiency of which in my opinion 
is the primary cause of the disease. Lung tissue pentifully 
supplied with and naturally utilizing energy, is vigorously 
functioned, structurally strong and proof against the con- 
tagion; and even when once enfeebled and the disease has 
set in, if by the open-air, or any method, sufficient energy 
can be brought into the tissue of the lungs that a normal as- 
similation is again established, then the bacilli, a secondary 
factor in the disease, disappear and the patient gets well. 

In the treatment of this disease there are three important 
things to do: (1) conserve all waste of energy; (2) increase 
the energy supply by proper feeding; (3) direct energy to 
the lungs by exercise during appropriate periods. 

Sir William Broadbent said he was prepared to accept 
almost all of the statements of the opener of the discus- 
sion. He should not, however, like to discard the term 
“open air,” for this indicated the prime factor of the method. 

Professor Clifford Allbut in visiting sanatoria said, “I 
have noticed a considerable difference between ‘open-air’ treat- 
ment and treatment by ‘draughts’ for instance, with pavil- 
ions on the ‘H’ plan. The dining-room was placed North 
and South. When the windows were all open it was vir- 
tually a portico, and the wind would blow through it like a 
passage. I think that system a wrong one. In small bed- 
rooms the same thing happened and there were a lot of circu- 
lar draughts; these resulted in a lot of cold catching;” so 
it seems that the most perfect ventilation giving a plentiful 
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supply of fresh air is not so effective a curative agent as the 
“open-air” or “out-of-doors” treatment. Draughts through 
a pavilion, dining-room or sleeping-chamber are currents of 
air, and if fresh, in what respect do they differ from the wind 
or breezes out of doors? With free and perfect ventilation 
there is little or no difference in the purity of the air in and 
out of doors; yet there is a vast difference in the health- 
giving factors in favor of the “out-of-door” life. 

What is it that the nervous sufferer enjoys out of doors 
not elsewhere to be found? Undoubtedly fresh air is a factor 
in health, but there is another great factor to be found in 
open-air life. 

If we have a patient suffering from certain nervous con- 
ditions, of which pulmonary consumption is pre-eminently 
one, and we find that his lines of vision, optic axes, tend to 
deviate outward fifteen degrees from normal, so that when 
the eyes are being used for distant vision it would require a 
great expenditure of energy to fix them on a distant object 
and a still greater strain for near points; also that the mag- 
nifying power is deficient thirteen inches, requiring a con- 
stant strain through the ciliary muscles to increase the re- 
fraction thirteen inches for distant vision and a still greater 
strain for all nearer points; we would at once advise a correc- 
tion of these strains, reasonably expecting some relief in the 
nervous conditions. For these strains are exerted deep 
in the brain, in the floors of the third and fourth ventricles 
and the aqueduct of Sylvius; such a correction would afford 
a great conservation of wasting energy and letting up of 
brain irritation. 

Every person leading an indoor life is sustaining con- 
ditions and nervous strains similar to those just described. 
Assuming the eyes to be normal for distant vision and that 
normal accommodation exists, even then, while reading, writ- 
ing, sewing, or following any occupation that requires a 
close range of vision, say about fourteen inches, it will be 
necessary in order to bring about clear vision at such dis- 
tance, for the nerve centres to furnish sufficient energy to 
keep up a constant contraction of the ciliary muscles for the 
purpose of increasing the magnifying power of the lens 
three dioptres during the entire time of such close range 
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of vision. Indoor life and its various occupations keep 
up such strains constantly even in people with normal eyes, 
but if anatomical defects exist, then an indoor life is all the 
more incompatible with good health. Such defects may be 
so great than an outdoor life may not bring about the desired 
results, in which case a correction of the anatomical defects 
would assist in bringing about more satisfactory conditions. 

The accommodative power of the eye is a normal func- 
tion, but its constant use at near points is a highly abnormal 
application of this function. 

During the past fifty years there has been a vast increase 
in reading matter and occupations requiring the use of the 
eyes at a near point. We were not born to cope with these 
conditions. We have been suddenly compelled to use our 
eyes in such work before they have been evolved to a con- 
dition suited to the exigencies of our present civilization, 
their forced adaptation to our new needs and wants is there- 
fore a great wear and exhaustion of the nervous system and an 
enormous wasteful expenditure of energy. 

Some persons yield more readily than others to these 
strains, which is probably due to various conditions of ana- 
tomical defects in and about the eyes. 

Dr. Thurman “thought the nervous element was an ex- 
tremely important one;” I believe it is the primary or chief 
element. 

I have tried several times the experiment of having con- 
sumptives and very nervous persons take their books into 
the open air and spend the day reading, with the result that 
their conditions were made worse and the night more rest- 
less; whereas an idle day in the open air brought relief. 
They had the same freshness of air in both instances. One 
patient told me that even sitting and talking on the veranda 
made a very great difference in his condition from a day 
spent in idleness in the “open.” 

Every time a person quits close occupation and goes out 
of doors, where a long range of vision can be enjoyed, there 
is a feeling of general relief, due to a “letting-up” of energy 
strain of various degrees. It is this relief of eye-strain, 
energy-strain, or brain-strain that I regard as one of the 
chief factors in the cure of consumption by the open-air 
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treatment. Unfortunate sufferers from consumption, dia- 
betes, Bright’s and the many other diseases, need not make 
long, tedious trips to distant altitudes and resorts but can 
live an out-of-door life near home and friends with equally 
good results. 

If this theory is true, it is possible for a patient who is 
obliged to live indoors, reading, writing and making close 
application of the eyes, to wear glasses, sphero-prisms, which 
will give practical vision, and keep the eyes in the same 
position and as devoid of strain as if leading an outdoor 
life. Abnormal conditions as to the length of muscles and 
refraction should always be considered; but assuming the 
eyes to be normal, if we were to put on glasses for reading 
and all close work that were equivalent to an out-of-door 
adjustment of the eyes, then whilst using such glasses at a 
near range, the brain would be as free from strain as if the 
eyes were looking into the extreme distance outdoors. 
Now if the conservation of energy in the treatment of con- 
sumption is important, the attainment of the same by the 
relief of eye-strain would be an exceedingly important factor 
in the cure of this and other diseases of the nervous system. 
The use of such glasses ought to bring about as much im- 
provement as an open-air life. 

I have for several years followed this method with a very 
satisfactory measure of success. 

In 1895 I had already recorded several successful experi- 
ments on consumptives by relieving and even reversing eye- 
strain. The reversal of eye-strain I called “Repression,” as 
it tends to undo or obliterate an unknown quantity of latent 
strain or habit fixed energy supply. 

I passed the winter of 1899 and 1900 in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, a favorite resort of consumptives, and there, in addition 
to my earlier tests, 1 continued my method of treatment. 
I am indebted to Dr. B. F. Wooding, of Denver, Col., for 
his valuable assistance in some of the latter trials or tests. 

One hundred and eight cases were tested. Particuar 
attention was given to the heart’s action and high tempera- 
ture during the fever period, the latter usually occurring in 
the evenings or after the eyes have been in use several hours. 
Let me here call attention to Dr. Fowler’s opinion that “the 
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degree of fever is an exact measure of the activity of the 
disease.” The glasses used in these-tests were all over- 
corrections, both as to sphere and prisms; out-of-door glasses 
which were over-corrections were worn. In about twenty 
per cent. of the cases the temperature was reduced to normal 
within one week. In an occasional case this would occur 
in twenty-four hours. All of the tests showed a lowering of 
the fever temperature. The high rate of pulse or heart’s 
action was proportionately affected for the better. The case 
in which the most marked change took place was a young 
woman about twenty years of age. Within an hour her pulse 
fell from 110 beats per minute to 64. 

My observation and experience in the treatment of many 
forms of disease led me to the conclusion that a factor of 
the highest importance in the outdoor life of such persons 
is the conservation and control of the energy supplied them; 
that in a great many cases of disease of the nervous system 
the cause is found in the waste of energy through defective 
visual apparatus; that such waste can be conserved; and 
that the patient can be restored to health by removing such 
defect and by being brought, through glasses, prisms, 
and other corrections to receive, appropriate and transform 
in a normal way that energy of which life, as known to us, 
seems to be a manifestation. 

The time is at hand when the modern physiological ocu- 
list can put his finger on the switchboard of the human 
brain, changing the action of its many dynamos and the 
functions of the organs which they control. 





